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SPRINGWOOD ORGAN WORKS. 


HUDDERSFIELD. 





ce 2 
_Annual Subscription, 2s. 6d. post free. 





ORGANS BUILT DURING 1896 


PETER CONACHER & CO. 


, (THE OLD FIRM.) 





Wty 
wkd, 









‘Nols 


12. Burry Port: Jerusalem Ch. 

13. Llanberis ; Preswylfra Ch. 

14, Castlewellan: Parish Ch. 

15. Ruskington: Parish Ch. 

16. Knowl : St. Peter’s Ch. 

17. Newton Heath: P, M. Ch. 

18. St. John’s, N.F.: Gower St. Ch. 

19. St. John’s, N.F.: St. Andrew’s 
Pres. Ch. 

20. Balbriggan: Catholic Ch. 


. Kildare: Cathedral 

London; Hampton Hill Chapel 
. Abertillery: Blaenau Chapel 
. Swansea; St. John’s Church 

. Derby: King Street Chapel 
Calne: Chamber Organ 

Monk Bretton: -U. M. F. Ch. 

. Tubbercurry: Catholic Ch. 

. Piltown: Parish Church 

. Annahilt: Parish Church 


22, Wilbye: Parish Ch. 

23. Bolton: Noble Street Ch. 

24. Monasterevan: Parish Ch. 
25. Liandilo: C. M. Ch. 

26. Kenilworth : Chamber Organ 
27. Dublin: Loretto Abbey 

28. Maidstone: St. Stephen’s Ch. 
29. Welshpool: Pres. Ch. 

30. Raunds: Chamber Organ 

31. Pentre: Siloh Ch. 
















21. Brighouse: Bridge End Ch. 


__ 


. Gateshead: P. M. Chapel 





CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 
THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH HYMNAL. 


Edited by G. S. BARRETT, D.D. Harmonies revised by E. J. Hopkins, Mus. Doc. 
Part 1—Hymns. Part 2,—Chants. Part 3.—Anthems. Separate or in One Volume. 
Words and Music. Crown 8vo. Parts 1, 2, and 3. C'oth, 5s.; Cheap Edition in Staff or Tonic Sol-fa Notation, 
” 99 Demy 8vo. Part1. Cloth, 5s. Parts 2and3. Cloth, 5s. Staff Notation only, 
” ” Medium 16mo. Parts 2and 3. Cloth, 2s. 6d.; boards, 3s, Staff or Tonic Sol-fa Notation. 
Words Only. Complete vol. Parts 1, 2, and 3 in various bindings, from 8d, to 1cs, 


THE CONGREGATIONAL MISSION HYMNAL, 
A New Hymn and Tune Book for Mission and Week-night Services. 


Containing 300 specially selected Hymns. Edited by G.S. BARRETT, D.D. Harmonies revised by Sir Josep BARNBY. 
Published with and without Music, at prices from 1d, to 4s, 


CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL HYMNAL, 
OR BOOK OF PRAISE FOR THE YOUNG. 

A New Hymn and Tune Book suitable for Sunday Schools, Bands of Hope, and Special Services for Children and Young People. 
Containing 500 Hymns. Edited by G. S. BARRETT, D.D., Harmonies revised by Sir JosEPH BARNBY. 
Published with and without Music, at prices from 3d, to 4s. 

Selections of Hymns on Sheets for Special Services are provided at is. net per 100. 

All communications for complete Price Lists, or with Order and Remittances, should be sent to the Manager, Mr. H, THACKER. 


PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT, MEMORIAL HALL. FARRINGDON STREET, E.C. 
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Organs for Sale or Hive. 


CARAS 


6 new Two-Manual ene, 15 stops, 17 stops, 
19 stops, 20 stops, 21 stops, and 30 stops; 4 
second-hand Organs, with 9, 14, 15, and 22 
Stops. 





ORGANS BUILT to any SPECIFICATION, and CONSTRUCTED 
on the MOST IMPROVED PRINCIPLES 
of HIGH CLASS WORK at LOW PRICES, 


Tuners sent to all parts of the Kingdom. Estimates, 
Specifications, and Price List sent free. 


A. MONK’S Organ Works, 
5502, HOLLOWAY ROAD, LONDON, N. 





NicHousoW & LORD, 


@rgan Builders, 


VICARAGE PLACE, WALSALL; 
And 748, George Street, Sydney, Australia. 


PLEIN S 





Organs built with improved Tracker Action, also with 
the Tubular Pneumatic Transmission Action, on the lates 
and most approved principle. 


SOE EE ESE 


Specifications and Estimates for New Organs, En 
largements, Repairs, etc., sent free. 





ORGANS TUNED BY CONTRACT OR OTHERWISE 





First-class Tuners sent to all parts of the Country. 





HYMN-TUNE VOLUNTARIES 


(WITH VARIATIONS). 


St. Alphege. W. H. Maxrirrp, Mus. Bac. 
Melicombe. Bruce STEAnE. 

Austria. Bruce Sreane. 

Bemerton, Ernest H. Smitn, F.R.C.O, 
Hollingside, Ernesr H. Smirn, F.R.C.O. 
Hanover. James Lyon, 





One Shilling and Sixpence each. 








Orrice, 44, Fleet Street, London, E.C: 





HELE & CO. 


Organ Builders, 
LONDON, PLYMOUTH, EXETER 


Builders of Organs of the highest class of work and tone 
from their own factories and voicing rooms. 





ST. JOHN’S, Watworth. 
Dr. C, W. PEARCE says: 


been my pleasure to inspect.”—The Grand Organ 
MARYLEBONE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 





WADSWORTH & BRO,, 


Organ Wuilders, 
85, OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 


And at 181, UNION STREET, ABERDEEN, 





Specifications and Esti:nates for New Organs, 
Reconstructions, and Repairs sent on 
application free of charge. 


@RCANS CONSTRUCTED ON A PERFECT SYSTEM OF TUBULAR 


PNEUMATICS, AND ON THE ELECTRIC SYSTEM. 


TUNINGS CONTRACTED FOR IN ANY PART OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


@@™ SEVERAL GOOD SECOND-HAND ORGANS FOR SALE. 


NEW MUSIC AT HALF PRICE. 


THE PUBLISHED PRICES QUOTED. 





Irish Songs and Ballads. By C. VILLIERS STANFORD. 
4s. 


Ten Canzonets. By HAYDN. ts. 6d. 

Twenty-Four Songs. ;By TCHAIKOWSKY. 2s. 6d. 
Album of English Song. E. J. LODER. 2s. 

Album of English Song. CHARLES DIBDIN. 1s. 6d 
Nine Sacred Duets. By HENRY SMART. 2s. 6d. 





Letters to “ W.,” 167, Maple Road, Penge, London, S,E. 





NICHOLSON & CO,, 
Organ Builders, 


PALACE YARD, WORCESTER. 


(Eetablished 60 Years.) 





Organs Constructed with Tubular 
and other Improved Pneumatic Actions. 





Sbraifications, Estimates, Designs, and Testimonial 
sent post free on application. or 


TO CHOIRMASTERS, CHORISTERS, AND THOSE 
LEARNING TO SING. 


THE ENGLISH PATENT CONCERTINA 


is the best for training the voice; it excels all other musica 
nstruments; and its extreme portability and richness of tone 
are not the least of the many advantages it possesses, 


LACHENAL & CO.’S NEW MODEL 
CONCERTINAS 


on be made to suit the taste of the most fastidious in regard 
Doge | and tone, and are made from 48 to 68 keys is 
Tre 














le, Tenor, Baritone, and Bass, oe for every descrip 
on of orchestral music. The New Patent Bowing Valves 
BAsed by Signor Alsepti, render its intonation peréect. 


Continuous orders for London for just 20 years past. hi 
hand, three-manual organs for ST. MARY’S, SoutHwark, © 


“T know of no modern English F 
organ in which the balance of tone is more beautifully & 
preserved than in this very fine Instrument, which it haf 


i Brig Casares 
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5 A MONTHLY RECORD AND REVIEW 
0 7 
the wae DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF WORSHIP MUSIC IN THE NONCONFORMIST CHURCHES. 
; P ~ . 7 i PRICE 2D, 
fans, En- ’ No. ds SEPTEM BER, 1897. Annual Subscription: 2s. 6d. ice 20, 





tR WISE By Special Appointment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. POPULAR HYMNS SET T0 FESTIVAL MU SIC. 








NORMAN BROTHERS & BEARD By E. MINSHALL. 
try, , 
aa eee 
ORGAN BUILDERS, NORWICH, Very Suitable for Anniversary Services. 
a > Refer with pleasure to some of the principal Organs built by them 
>) in Nonconformist Churches, , , me 
HALIFAX : KING CROSS ROAD WESLEYAN CHAPEL, No. 1. “Soldiers of Christ, Arise! 
LIVERPOOL: WELSH CALVINISTIC CHURCH. Sixth Edition, 2d@e 


| LONDON : DR.STEPHENSON’S CHILDREN’S HOME,BONNERRD. | No 2. “The Son of God goes forth to War.” 
ETER LONDON: BAPTIST CHURCH, N. FINCHLEY. wales Third Pcl 


| GLASGOW: MARYHILL U.P CHURCH. 


and tone He oRWICH: ST. MARY'S BAPTIST CHAPEL. No. 3. “All Glory, Laud, and Honour.” 
ns. | NORWICH: NEW CITY CHAPEL. Fifth Edition, Ljdle 

| NORWICH: CALVERT STREET CHAPEL. No. 4. “Brightly Gleams our Banner.” 
ie fe Sprerreatnn 

ERTH, p 1A: IONAL CHURCH. e 

ee, PENZANCE: BIBLE CHRISTIAN CHAPEL. oe No. 5. “Stand up, stand up for Jesus.” 2a. 
n English : IPSWICH : TURRET GREEN BAPTIST CHURCH. No. 6. “| heard the Voice of Jesus say.” 
: SHREWSBURY: SWAN HILL CHAPEL. Third Edition, (Sol-fa, 1d.) @d@e 


eautifully R BoyxNEMOUTH: WEST CLIFF TASERNACLE. 


hich it hs IE) WisBECH, CAMBS.: FREE METHODIST 
’ “3 CHAPEL, pia cveaae iad a aie 
Organ NEWMARKET: CONGREGATIONAL CHAPEL. “NONCONFORMIST MUSICAL JOURNAL” OFFICE, 


BEXLEY, KENT: CONGREGATIONAL CHAPEL, 44, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


a © POPULAR ANTHEMS FOR CHURCH USE. 














aes | No. 1. “Come, Let us Join our Cheerful Songs!” By W. Hevyry Maxrietp, Mus. Bac. Price 14d. 
‘ei No. 2. “Trust in the Lord with all Thine Heart.” By Artur Berrivce. Price 13d, 
\NFORD.§F No. 3. “Holiest! Breathe An Evening Blessing.” By Franx Marranv. Price 134. 
No. 4. “Rock of Ages.” By Cuas. Buxton Grunpy. Price 14d, 
No. 5. “O be Joyful in God.” By W. Henry Maxrietp, Mus Bac, Price 14d. 
as. 6d No. 6. “Fear not, O Land.” (Prize Harvest Anthem.) By ArrHur Berriwce, Price 1}d- 
dig. No. 7. “Holy, Holy, Holy.” By W. Wricur. Price 13d, 
No. 8 “There were Shepherds.” (Prize Christmas Anthem.) By W. Wricut. Price 1}¢. 
suf, NO 9 “He is Risen.” (Prize Easter Anthem.) By J. P. Arrwater, Price 134. 


No. 10. “O Lord, I will Praise Thee.” (Prize Anthem.) By Ortanvo A. Mansritetp, Mus. Doc. Price 14d. 
2s, 6d, No. 11. “Because the Lord thy God.” (Prize Harvest Anthem.) By W. Henry Maxriecp, Mus. Bac. Price 13d. 
No. 12. “All Hail the Power of Jesu’s Name.” (Prize Anthem.) By Ernest H, Surrn, F.R.C.O, Priee 13d. 
No. 13, Benedicite Omnia Opera. (Prize Setting.) By Gzorce H. Evy, B.A, Price 1}d. 
No. 14. Let us now go even unto Bethlehem. (Christmas Anthem.) By Bruce Steane. Price 1}d, 
— No. 15. “Christ is Risen.” (Prize Easter Anthem.) By James Lyon. Price 1}d. 
THOSE No. 16. Saviour, Blessed Saviour. (Prize Choral March.) By Ernest H. Surru, F.R.C.O, Price 2d. 

No. 17. Three Introits. By Ernest H. Smitu, F.R.C.O,, and E. Minsuaut. Price 1}d. 

No. 18. Let the Earth bring forth Grass. (Prize Harvest Anthem.) By ArrHur BrrripGe, 2d. 
TINA No. 19. ‘March On, March On, Ye Soldiers True.” (Vocal March.) By C. Darnton. 2d. 

No. 20. “Praise ye the Lord.” (Festival Anthem.) By Ernest H. Smiru, F.R.C.O. 2d. 
r musical No. 21. “The Lord’s Prayer.” (For Congregational Use.) By A. W. Frercuer. 13d. 
No. 22, “Assist us Mercifully, O Lord.” By G. Rayreicn Vicars. 14d. 
No, 23, Praise the Lord, O Jerusalem. (Harvest or General Use.) By C. Darnton. 2d. 
ODEL No. 24. “Behold | Bring You Good Tidings.” (Christmas.) By Artur Berrivce. 2d. 
No. 25. “Who is this so Weak and Helpless?” By E. Mivsuatt. 2d. 

No. 26. **Rejoice in the Lord.” By Arruur Berrivce. 24, 
— No. 27, Forward be our Watchword.” (Choral March.) By W. Henry Maxristv, Mus. Bac, 2d, 
keys it No. 28. “The Roseate Hues of Early Dawn.” By Bruce Sreane. 2d. 

No. 29. “The Glory of the Lord.” By C. Daryron. 2d, 





“The Nonconformist Musical Journal ” Office, 44, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
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Organs for Sate or Hire. 


MNwrwrryvr*rv—rrws 


6 new Two-Manual Organs, 15 stops, 17 stops, 
19 stops, 20 stops, 21 stops, and 30 stops; 4 
oe Organs, with 9, 14, 15, and 22 

Ops. 





ORGANS BUILT to any SPECIFICATION, and CONSTRUCTED 
on the MOST IMPROVED PRINCIPLES 
of HIGH CLASS WORK at LOW PRICES, 


Tuners sent to all parts of the Kingdom. Estimates, 
Specifications, and Price List sent free. 


A. MONK’S Organ Works, 
50a, HOLLOWAY ROAD, LONDON, N. 


HYMN-TUNE VOLUNTARIES 


(WITH VARIATIONS). 


St. Alphege. W. H. Maxrirrp, Mus. Bac. 
Melicombe. Bruce STeEane. 

Austria. Bruce Sreane. 

Bemerton, Ernest H. Smirn, F.R.C.O, 
Hollingside, Ernest H. Smiru, F.R.C.O, 
Hanover. James Lyon, 











One Shilling and Sixpence each. 








NICHOLSON & LORD, 


@rgan Builders, 


VICARAGE PLACE, WALSALL; 
And 748, Ceorge Street, Sydney, Australia. 


Organs built with improved Tracker Action, also with 
the Tubular Pneumatic Transmission Action, on the lates 
and most approved principle. 





Specifications and Estimates for New Organs, En. 
largements, Repairs, etc., sent free. 





ORGANS TUNED BY CONTRACT OR OTHERWISE. 





First-class Tuners sent to all parts of the Country. 


HELE & CO, 


Organ Builders, 
LONDON, PLYMOUTH, EXETER 


Builders of Organs of the highest class of work and ton 
from their own factories and voicing rooms. 








Continuous orders for London for just 20 years past. [In 
hand, three-manual organs for ST. MARY’S, SoutHwanri, 
ST. JOHN’S, Watwortu. 

Dr. C. W. Pearce says: ‘I know of no modern English 
organ in which the balance of tone is more beautifully 
preserved than in this very fine Instrument, which it has 
been my pleasure to inspect.”—The Grand Organ a 
MARYLEBONE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 





WADSWORTH & BRO, 


Organ Builders, 
85, OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 


And at 181, UNION STREET, ABERDEEN, 


Specifications and Esti:nates for New Organs, 
Reconstructions, and Repairs sent on 
application free of charge. 


@RCANS CONSTRUCTED ON A PERFECT SYSTEM OF TUBULAR 
PNEUMATICS, AND ON THE ELECTRIC SYSTEM. 


TUNINGS CONTRACTED FOR IN ANY PART OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


@@™ SEVERAL GOOD SECOND-HAND ORGANS FOR SALE. 





NEW MUSIC AT HALF PRICE. 


THE FOLLOWING WILL BE SENT AT HAIL? 
THE PUBLISHED PRICES QUOTED. 


Irish Songs and Ballads. By C. VILLIERS STANFORD. 
48. 
Ten Ganzonets. By HAYDN. ts. 6d. 


Twenty-Four Songs. ;By TCHAIKOWSKY. 
Album of English Song. FE. J. LODER. 2s. 
Album of English Song. CHARLES DIBDIN. 1s. 6d 
Nine Sacred Duets) By HENRY SMART. 2s, 6d. 


2s. 6d, 





Letters to “ W.,” 167, Maple Road, Penge, London, S.E, 





NICHOLSON & CO, 
Organ Builders, 
PALACE YARD, WORCESTER. 


(Metablished 56 Years.) 





Organs Constructed with Tubular 
and other Improved Pneumatic Actions. 





TO CHOIRMASTERS, CHORISTERS, AND THOSE 
LEARNING TO SIN@. 


THE ENGLISH PATENT CONCERTINA 


is the best for training the voice; it excels all other musica 
nstruments; and its extreme portability and richness of tose 
are not the least of the many advantages it possesses, 


LACHENAL & CO.’S NEW MODEL 
CONCERTINAS 


can be made to suit the taste of the most fastidious in regarl 











Sprxifications, Estimates, Designs, and Testimonia 
sent post free on application. 





te quali end. bene, ant ame, wate Bem, 40 to OF bees 
le, Tenor, Baritone, and for every descrip 
tion of orchestral music. The New Patent Bowi Valves, 
Raed by Signor Alsepti, render its intonation 
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A MONTHLY RECORD AND REVIEW 
DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF WORSHIP MUSIC IN THE NONCONFORMIST CHURCHES. 











PRICE 2D, 
Annual Subscription: as, 6d. post free. 


No. 117. SEPTEMBER, 18697. 





By Special Appointment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. POPULAR HYMNS SET TO FESTIVAL MUSIC. 
NORMAN BROTHERS & BEARD, By E. MINSHALL. 


Very Suitable for Anniversary Services. 





ORGAN BUILDERS, NORWICH, 


Refer with pleasure to some of the principal Organs built by them 
in Nonconformist Churches, 





HALIFAX : KING CROSS ROAD WESLEYAN CHAPEL, No. 1. “Soldiers of Christ, Arise!” 
LIVERPOOL: WELSH CALVINISTIC CHURCH. Sixth Edition, @d@le 
LONDON : DR.STEPHENSON’S CHILDREN’S HOME,BONNER RD. 2. “The Son of God goes forth to War.” 
LONDON: BAPTIST CHURCH, N. FINCHLEY. Thied Edicion ote 
GLASGOW: MARYHILL U.P CHURCH. ” 
NORWICH: ST. MARY’S BAPTIST CHAPEL, . 3. “All Glory, Laud, and Honour. 
NORWICH: NEW CITY CHAPEL. Fifth Edition, Lj@le 
NORWICH: CALVERT STREET CHAPEL. .4. “Brightly Gleams our Banner.” 
CAMBRIDGE: ST. ANDREW’S BAPTIST CHAPEL Third Edition, 2dle 
ea PETE, MESTERY MURTRALIN: GONCRECATIONALCHURC. | Wo 6, «Stand up, stand up for Jesu.” aa. 


cn English IPSWICH: TURRET GREEN BAPTIST CHURCH. . “| heard the Voice of Jesus say.” 
rte tf a SHREWSBURY: SWAN HILL CHAPEL. Third Edition. (Sol-fa, rd.) @d@le 
autitully BOURNEMOUTH: WEST CLIFF TASERNACLE. 


yhich it hs} wisBECH, CAMBS.: FREE METHODIST CHAPEL. 
’ oe - ” . - . @ = » 
NEWMARKET: CONGREGATIONAL CHAPEL. “NONCONFORMIST MUSICAL JOURNAL” OFFICE, 


BEXLEY, KENT: CONGREGATIONAL CHAPEL. 44, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


POPULAR ANTHEMS FOR CHURCH USE. 


“Come, Let us Join our Cheerful Songs!” By W. Henry Maxrizto, Mus. Bac. Price 14d. 
“Trust in the Lord with all Thine Heart.” By Artnur Berrivce. Price 1d, 
“‘Holiest! Breathe An Evening Blessing.” By Franx Martianp. Price 1}. 

“Rock of Ages.” By Cuas, Buxton Grunpy. Price 14d. 

“OQ be Joyful in God.” By W. Henry Maxrietp, Mus, Bac, Price 14d. 

“Fear not, O Land.” (Prize Harvest Anthem.) By ArtHuR Berrivce, Price 1}d. 

“Holy, Holy, Holy.” By W. Wricur. Price 13d, 

“There were Shepherds.” (Prize Christmas Anthem.) By W. Wricut. Price 1}¢. 

, “He is Risen.” (Prize Easter Anthem.) By J. P. Arrwater. Price 13d. 

4s “O Lord, | will Praise Thee.” (Prize Anthem.) By Ortanvo A. Mansriétp, Mus. Doc. Price 14d, 
2s, 6d, .11. “Because the Lord thy God.” (Prize Harvest Anthem.) By W. Henry Maxriecp, Mus. Bac. Price 1}d. 
“All Hail the Power of Jesu’s Name.” (Prize Anthem.) By Ernest H. Suitn, F.R.C.O, Priee 13d. 
Benedicite Omnia Opera. (Prize Setting.) By Grorce H. Ery, B.A, Price 1}d. 

Let us now go even unto Bethlehem. (Christmas Anthem.) By Bruce Strang. Price 13d, 
“Christ is Risen.” (Prize Easter Anthem.) By James Lyon. Price 1}d. 

Saviour, Blessed Saviour. (Prize Choral March.) By Ernest H, Smiru, F.R.C.O, Price 2d. 
_Three Introits. By Ernest H. Smitn, F.R.C.O,, and E. Minswatt. Price 1}d. 

Let the Earth bring forth Grass. (Prize Harvest Anthem.) By ArrHur Brrrivcg, 2d, 
‘‘March On, March On, Ye Soldiers True.” (Vocal March.) By C. Darnton, 2d. 
“Praise ye the Lord.” (Festival Anthem.) By Ernest H. Smirn, F.R.C.O. 2d. 

“The Lord’s Prayer.” (For Congregational Use.) By A. W. Frercuer. 1}. 

“Assist us Mercifully, O Lord.” By G. Rayieicu Vicars. 13d. 

Praise the Lord, O Jerusalem. (Harvest or General Use.) By C. Darnton. 2d. 

“Behold | Bring You Good Tidings.” (Christmas.) By Artuur Berrivce. 2d. 

“Who is this so Weak and Helpless?” By E. Minsuati. 2d. 

‘*Rejoice in the Lord.” By Arruur Berrince, 2d, 

‘‘Forward be our Watchword.” (Choral March.) By W. Henry Maxrietp, Mus. Bac, 2d. 
“The Roseate Hues of Early Dawn.” By Bruce Steane. 2d. 

“The Glory of the Lord.” ByC. Darnton. 2d. 


“The Nonconformist Musical Journal” Office, 44, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
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Professional BWotices. 
ISS EDITH HANDS, Holder of Parepa-Rosa 


Scholarship, R.A.M. For Concerts, Oratorios, and “ At- 
Homes,”— Address, 23, Burgoyne Road, Harringay, N. 


M Adame MINNIE JONES (SOPRANO). _ For 
Oratorios, Church Soios, Concerts, etc. — 30, Farrant 
Avenue, Wood Green, N, 


R. ALEXANDER TUCKER (Basso Profundo).— 

‘““Mr. Alexander Tucker is the possessor of perhaps the 

finest basso-profundo voice among I:nglish vocalists. He was in 

excellent voice, singing ‘ Rock’d in the Cradle ot the Deep’ with 

rie mg power.” —Zhe Sketch, May 27th, 1896.”—‘‘ St. Audries,” 
Enfield, N, 


M R. ARTHUR WILLS (BARITONE). — For 
_ Oratorios, Miscellaneous Concerts, and ‘ At-Homes.”—1, 
Greencroft Gardens, N.W. 


R. F. J. KARN, Mus. Bac. Cantab.; Mus. Doc. 
Trinity College, Toronto; L. Mus, T.C.L., gives LESSONS 
personally or by post in HARMONY, COUN IERPOINT, FUGUE, 
ORCHESTRATION, FORM and ANALYSIS, ACOUSTICS, etc., 
and prepares for Musical txaminations. Latest successes: F’.R.C.O. 
and A.R.C.O., July, 1897; MUS, BAC. DURHAM FINAL and 
FIRST EXAMS.,, 1897, 1896, and all previous years; FIRST MUS, 
BAC. CAMBRIDGE, 1896; A.R.C.M., 1896; FINAL and FIRST 
MUS, BAC, OXFORD, 1897 and 1806 ; MUS, BAC, CAMBRIDGE; 
MUS. BAC. LONDON; MUS. BAC, DUBLIN; L.R.A.M, (Com- 
position and Pianoforte); L. Mus. and A. Mus. L.C.M,.; Mus, 
Bac. and Mus, Doc., Toronto; Gold Medallists; L.T.C.L,, A. I.C.L., 
1897; Senior Local, R.A.M. and R.C.M. Special and individual 
attention given to Correspondents. Upwards of 400 Diplomas 
and Degrees and several Gold Medals gained by pupils. MSS. 
reviscd for publication.—Terms mod-rate.—Address, 70, Park 
Road, Haverstock Hill, London, N.W. 
R. ORLANDO A. MANSFIELD, Mus. Doc., 
T.UT.,. F.RC®Q,,: ioles,. LCM. LG. Torquay 
(Author of “ The Student’s Harmony”) prepares by Corres; on- 
dence for all Musical Exams, Examination pieces analyzed. MSS. 
revised, 
ISS MAKGARET PEARSON (Soprano).—Con- 
certs, Oratorios, etc. Special: ‘‘Creation,” “ Elijah,” and 
“Stabit Mater” (Kossini).—For terms, etc., 50, Bloom Street, 
Stockport, 


7OR CHOIRS, SINGING CLASSES, etc.—Send 
One Shi!ling for Sample Parcel of Effective ANTHEMS and 
GLEES, all seasors.—The Orpheus Music Co., Moorgate 
Station Arcade, London, E.C. Estimates to Composers. 
RGANISTS, etc, wanting specimens of govd, 
popular, yet easy Church Music, send address to J. H. 
MAUNDER, “San Kemo,” Bromley, Kent. 


CHORAL MARCHES. 


SOSOSOSSSOHSOOOSOOOOS 


‘Saviour, Blessed Saviour.” 


By Ernest H. SMITH. 2d. 


* March On, Mareh On.” 


By CHARLES DARNTON. 2d. 


“Forward be our Watchword. 


By W. Henry MAXFIELD, Mus. Bac. 2d. 
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LONDON COLLEGE OF MUdtC, 
INCORPORATED 1892] Founded 1887. 
GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W. 


FOR EDUCATION AND EXAMINATIONS IN 
PRACTICAL AND THEORETICAL MUSIC, 


[Limirep, 





PATRON - - - + + = + = = His Grace the DuKE oF Lezps, 





A. J. Catpicott, Esq , Mus.Bac.Cantab., Principal Education Dept, 
G. Aucustus Hoimes, Esq., Director of Examinations, 
F. J. Karn, Esq., Mus. Bac, Cantab., Vice-Princtpal. 





EXAMINATIONS in PIANOFORTE PLAYING, SINGING, 
THEORY, and ali branches of Music, will be held in London ana 
at 350 Provincial Centres in December, when Certificates 
will be granted to all successful candidates without restriction to 
age. 

Syllabus and Forms of Entry can be obtained of the Secre- 
tary, who will supply all particulars. The last day for entry is 
November 15th, 

SILVER and BRONZE MEDALS and 
BOOK PRIZES 
are offered for Competition in accordance with the printed 
Regulations, 

A pplication for the Formation of New Centres should be 
maae to the Secretary, who will furnish all necessary information, 

The Higher Examinations for Diplomas of Associate (A.L.C.M.), 
Associate in Music (A.Mus. L.C.M.), Licentiate (L.L.C.M.), Licen- 
tiate in Music (L. ‘Mus. L.C.M.)., and Fellowship (F.L.C.M.), 
will also take place in December. 


In the Educational Department, students are received and 
thoroughly trained under the best Professors at Moderate Fees, 


T. WEEKES HOLMES, Secretary. 


Vesper Tune (Prize Competition), 
By W. HENRY MAXFIELD, Mus. Bac. 
Printed on Thick Cards, in both Notations. Price One Penny 








A Setting of the Lord’s Prayer for 
Congregational Use. 
By E. MINSHALL. 
Stiff Cards, ONE PENNY EACH. 


44, FLeet Street, Lonpon, E.C, 





PRIZE ANTHEM— 


“0 SING TO THE LORD A NEW SONG.” 


By MATTHEW KINGSTON. 
15 pages. Price 6d. 
Admirably adapted for a Festival Service or Sacred Concert, 





**NONCONFORMIST MUSICAL JOURNAL” OFFICE, 
44, Fleet Street, London, E.C, 





PRIZE HARVEST ANTHEMS. 


THE CLORY OF THE LORD. 
By C. DARNTON. Price 2d. 
LET THE EARTH BRING FORTH CRASS. 
By ARTHUR BERRIDGE. Price 2d. 
BECAUSE THE LORD THY COD. 
By W, H. MAXFIELD, Mus. Bac. Price 2d. 
FEAR NOT, O LAND. 
By ARTHUR BERRIDGE. Price 2d. 
“MUSICAL JOURNAL” OFFICE, 44, Fleet St., London, E.C. 











WANTED. 


WESLEYAN HIGH SCHOOL, 
GRAHAMSTOWN, SOUTH AFRICA. 


MUSIC MISTRESS, fully competent for 
high-class Piano, Music, Singing, and Theory.— 
Apply, with Copies of Credentials, to Rev. Dr. 
STEPHENSON, CurLprgt’s Home, Bonner 
Roan, N.E. ) 
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Cinpunctualitp of Singers. 
A CORRESPONDENT, whose letter appears in another 
column, Calls attention to the late arrival of singers 
at the Sunday services, and enquires if nothing can 


be done to check this fault. We fear that the habit 
isa general one, and very few choirs can boast of 
regular and punctual attendance. But certainly 
singers ought to feel the duty of being in their 
places at the proper time just as the minister and 
organist are expected to be at their respective posts. 
Few singers really feel the responsibility and duty 
resting upon them when they undertake to lead the 
service of praise in the sanctuary. It is well to 
explain this to every candidate for choir member- 
ship, and unless he or she is prepared to fulfil the 
duties thoroughly a refusal of their help would be 
wise. 

Nonconformists have much to learn from Church 
of England singers in regard to punctuality. The 
choristers—even the voluntary ones—in the Epis- 
copal churches are seldom, if ever, late. It would 
seem very irreverent for a person in a surplice to 
walk into church late. But it is equally irreverent 
for a person in ordinary attire to march into the 
choir pews after the service has begun. 


We strongly advise that the choir should 
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assemble in their vestry or some other suitable 
room and proceed into church in an orderly process- 
ion, and no late comer should be admitted. If this 
was a general arrangement, we believe the members 
of the choir would attend in good time. Not only 
does it secure punctual attendance, but it impresses 
the singers with the importance of their office and 
work. Whilst not advocating the use of surplices 
in Nonconformist choirs, we readily believe that 
wearing such robes does something to make the 
men and boys more reverent and devout than they 
would otherwise be. 

Unpunctuality in commencing choir practices is 
probably one cause of some singers being late at 
service. We have known practices begin invariably 
half an hour late. Eight o’clock is the appointed 
hour, but choirmaster and most of the choristers do 
not arrive till perhaps half-past. In course of time 
the singers begin to regard unpunctuality as of no 
consequence and they arrive late at church on 
Sundays. If choirmasters would commence 
rehearsals to the minute, the singers would be there 
in time, and the discipline of punctuality would train 
them to be in time on Sundays. 

It may perhaps be urged that it is impossible for all 
the singers tobe regular or in time at every service. 
True, but to meet that difficulty it would be well to 
have a reserve or deputy choir consisting of friends 
who are willing to fill up the places of absentees. 
Except in very occasional circumstances a singer 
knows if he will be absent or late. A notice of 
expected absence to the choir secretary would 
ensure his getting one of the reserves to fill up the 
vacant seat, and the musical service would not 
suffer. We very strongly recommend the formation 
of a reserve choir in every church, 

Periodically it is well to impress upon singers 
the duties, responsibilities, and solemnity of their 
office. No one should become a member of a 
choir unless prepared to undertake the duties in an 
efficient manner. ‘The unpunctual and incapable 
singers are those who do not realize fully the 
seriousness of the work they have undertaken. 


Mr. Alfred Hollins,the well-known blind organist, 
who has for some years been organist of St. 
Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, Upper Norwood, 
has recently been appointed organist of Free St. 
George’s Church in Edinburgh, where there is a 
fine organ. Mr. Hollins, like almost all blind 
musicians, is very quick at “ picking up” any com- 
position ; his blindness therefore does not seriously 
incapacitate him from undertaking the duties of 
a permanent organist. It is said that upon one 
occasion the minister altered the hymn to be sung 
after the sermon just before service began. Mr. 
Hollins was unfamiliar with the tune, but during the 
sermon he quickly left the church and went to a 
friend’s house close by, requesting her to play the 
tune over to him. Once was enough ; he returned 
to his organ and was able to play the tune quite 
correctly. We remember, upon one occasion, 
leading him from an ante-room into the City 
Temple, where he was to give a recital. No sooner 
was the door opened than he exclaimed, to our 
astonishment, “I say, what a lot of people.” From 
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the atmosphere and rustling of the people, he 
knew there was a large audience. Now Dr. 
Peace has left Scotland, Mr. Hollins will drop in 
for a good many recital engagements that for- 
merly went to the present organist of St. George’s 
Hall, Liverpool. 

The London Sunday School Choir has issued 
“* A Record and Review,” giving full particulars of 
its existence and the excellent work accom- 
plished. Established in 1871, it has grown by 
degrees to its present large dimensions. The 
work has been ably prepared by Mr. Alfred H. 
Miles. Itcan be obtained at 120, Stainsby Road, 
London, E., price one shilling. 





We must go to America to learn news concerning 
church music in England. In Zhe Leader, a Bos- 
ton, U.S.A., musical paper, we read: “ In England 
they have a Sunday set apart for band music in 
churches, and why such an idea cannpt be used 
in this country, not only on one Sunday in the 
year, but every Sunday, is a question that bands- 
men ought to consider.” We were not aware that 
we were so advanced in this country as to have a 
“band Sunday.” 





A subscriber—a Mus. Bac. in the North—writes 
that for fifteen years he was organist at a Congre- 
gational church, but had to give up the appoint- 
ment owing to a young minister announcing to the 
choir that if any tune was changed from that he 
wished to be sung he would not allow the hymn to 
be sung. He also said he would only allow an 
anthem to be sung on special occasions, as he did 
not believe in worshipping God by proxy. We 
hope this young brother will acquire a little more 
common sense as he gets older. If not, we fear 
his sphere will not be one of usefulness but one of 
unpleasantness and discord. 





A correspondent (who, on reading our recent 
remarks on Coats’ Memorial Church at Paisley, 
determined to visit the church if ever he got within 
easy reach) writes us as follows:—‘I recently 
visited Paisley, and whilst standing outside the 
Coats’ Memorial Church, and looking up at the 
lofty tower, I thought that the glowing account 
given in the JouRNAL had not in the least way 
been exaggerated ; in fact, I think it is worthy of 
more note (if space would have permitted). I was 
more than delighted ; the whole place is wonderful 
and lovely, even the hall under the church is a very 
beautiful place, and would put many a southern 
church itself in the shade. What strikes one most 
forcibly when entering is the perfect harmony in 
every detail and the vast amount of wealth that 
must have been expended on the perfectly beautiful 
structure. I had the pleasure of hearing the grand 
organ, a most beautiful instrument, which alone 
was well worth the visit to the north.” 





With the September number the third volume 
of Zhe Organist’s Magazine of Voluntaries is 
pleted, and will shortly be issued bound i 













(SEPT., 187, 
to correspond with Vols. I. and II. We belie 


the new volume will be found quite as useful anj 
interesting as the two previous volumes. 


Passing Motes. 





I REGRET to see that some of our Sol-fa friends ¢op. 
tinue to assert, in spite of much evidence to the co. 
trary, the helpfulness of a knowledge of the letter nota. 
tion to the player from the staff. I have contended aj 
along that such a knowledge is an actual hindrance. 
My contention is based upon an experience of mary 
years gained among Sol-faists who play from the staf: 
and I am prepared to name at least a score of instr. 
mentalists who are ready to assert that as Alayers they 
wish they had never known anything of Sol-fa. The 
reason is plain enough. Even the JZusical Herali 
itself affords evidence in support, In a recent inter 
view with a Glasgow organist, the latter is quoted « 
saying that: ‘If you begin with Sol-fa and pass ont) 
the old notation, you find yourself translating mentally 
as you go along.” In the current (August) issue ; 
correspondent writes to ask advice und:r exactly the 
same circumstances. Here, surely, is corroboration of 
my contention. I say that if you area Sol-faist play- 
ing from the staff, you cannot prevent yourself from 
translating any more than you can prevent your heart 
from beating. There is thus a double process going on 
in the mind of reading from absolute pitch names and 
reading from Sol-fa, which in all but the simplest music 
is positively detrimental to the player. The Sol-fa nota- 
tion has done marvels for the vocalist, but its advan- 
tages to the instrumentalist are purely chimerical. 


I have been reading some very enjoyable reminis- 
cences of Rossini by an octogenarian who knew that 
genial and witty composer. The writer introduces us 
to Rossini as a portly, handsome specimen of human- 
ity ; but he tells us at the same time that the maestro 
was one of the most slovenly and carelessly-dressed 
creatures that ever walked the fashionable quarters ol 
the French capital. His usual morning costume con- 
sisted of an old snuff-coloured, very long and capacious 
dressing-gown sort of great coat which reached neatly 
down to his heels; and as he usually wore a pair 0! 
dilapidated buff or scarlet slippers, when his tall stout 
form was caught in a stiff breeze while crossing the 
boulevard his appearance can be better imagined than 
described. Like many other men of genius, he was 4 
strange mixture of idle carelessness and indomitable in- 
dustry. He once told our octogenarian that he never 
felt so happy as when he had nothing at all to do, 
except when he had more to do than he could possibly 
accomplish! He was fond of working in bed; and 
indeed a considerable part of William Tell was written 
while the composer lay snugly beneath the blankets 
At one time he had a receptacle for pens and ink, and 
a portfolio well stocked with manuscript music pape! 
affixed to the head of his bed, and: from thence he 
would throw off sheet after sheet in the making of those 
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—————_ 


Rossini the man will live long after Rossini the com- 


poser is dead. 


Last month we were speaking of some hitherto un- | 


published letters of Sir Henry Bishop, I have come 


across another letter, an extract from which is of | 


special interest while the extraordinary freaks in the 
way of Jubilee honours to music are still fresh in our 
minds. Bishop had made an arrangement of ‘ God 
Save the Queen ” for the national music collections of 
George Thomson of Edinburgh. The composer was 
then plain Mr. Henry Rowley, and when the proof 
him he found that Thomson 
“Esquire” after his name. Hence the following re- 





had stuck | 


quest: ‘‘Pray oblige me,” says Bishop, “by omitting | 


the esguire. For, though courtesy may honour me with 


that title on the back of a letter, I do not think that it | 


should be printed to any work of mine. It has never 


yet pleased a monarch of our kingdom to make a poor | 


musician either a knight or esquire, although painters, 
sculptors, architects, etc., have had abundance of these 
honourable distinctions. And I am not anxious—in- 
deed, am averse—to see my name ‘in print’ with any 
other title beyond what may really belong to me,” 
This was written in 1841. One year later the ‘poor 
musician” was knighted. We know how Dr, Johnson 
was taunted about taking a pension from the Govern- 


ment after his definition of that word in the famous | 
dictionary. What would have been said of the man | 
who accepted a distinction to which he had thus | 


declared himself averse ? 


Apropos of recent references to the subject of ‘ pro- 
gram ”. music, an American writer makes an interesting 
analysis of Saint-Saéns’ Dance Macaére, “in which 
four perfect instances of tone-painting may be cited.” 
First, the D twelve times repeated informs us that it is 
midnight. Second, no sooner has the clock struck 
than we hear ‘‘a marvellous piece of musical realism,” 
where the A-E-flat, answered by D-A, “tells us that 
Death, the master of the revels at this uncanny ball, is 
tuning his fiddle.” Third, Saint-Saéns has hit upon a 
capital device of instrumentation, and with the genuine 
fearlessness of a modern composer, has called into his 
service an instrument which is usually regarded as 
little better than a toy. The short, hollow tone of the 
xylophone is “ precisely adapted to hint at Death crack- 
ing his heels against the tombstones in fiendish merri- 
ment at his power over the wretched and infernal rout 
of phantoms.” The xylophone, it may be remarked in 
passing, is an instrument consisting of little rods of 
hard wood of various lengths, which are struck by 
mallets held one in each hand. It can produce some 
curious and by no means uninteresting effects ; and 
future composers would do well to consider the touches 
of comicality which they may extract from these little 
sticks, wherewith to garnish their sprightly moods, 
But, fourth, the notes of the E flat major triad, given 
out solo by the oboe, describe the crowing of the 
cock, ‘‘ whose clarion note is the signal for each unlaid 
ghost to scurry away and slink into their several 
graves.” Such is the American’s analysis of a compo- 
sition well known in our concert rooms. Supposing 
now that Saint-Saéns had given no name to thé com- 





position ? Would all these “ perfect instances of tone- © 
painting” have been discovered? And seeing that no 
cock ever crows in the “E flat major triad,” how is it 
possible to realise the bird’s presence in the Dance 
Macabre? And supposing the correct notes were given 
to chanticleer, how many listeners would recognise 
them? How many (not students of Hamlet or Milton’s 
“ Nativity”) would know anything of the connection 
between cock-crowing and ghost-vanishing? The poet 
might well ask, What’s in a name? The name is 
everything to the “ program ” music analyst. 


As I write, the new “ Dictionary of British Musical 
Biography,” which has been so long in preparation by 
Messrs. Brown and Stratton, comes to hand. It is a 
weighty volume of 462 pages, admirably printed and 
bound; and if its notices of musicians are as reliable 
as I expect them to be, it will undoubtedly meet a 


| recognised want. The monumental work of Sir George 


Grove has long since proved itself untrustworthy; and 
apart from the desirability of having a reliable up-to- 
date volume of biography, it is something to have the 
names of our British musicians gathered together 
under one cover. The new dictionary, it may be 
added, is issued by the authors themselves as a-kind of 
experiment in publishing. J. CUTHBERT HADDEN. 


Musical MWottoes. 


Our weak point is where we feel strong. 

Great things are done by learning not to slight little 
ones. 

The full value of correct playing is only secured by 
a good touch. 

Some people tire themselves to death trying to rest. 

True note reading is as necessary as true time and 
fingering. 

True time is as necessary as correct note playing and 
fingering. 

True fingering is as necessary as correct time and 
note playing. 

Poor practice makes worse players. 

If you have lost a practice period, make it up before 
the next lesson. 

Quality of practice is of more worth than quantity. 

Never be guilty of cheating a note or rest of any of 
its time. 

If you want to play fast, practise slowly and accu- 
rately. 

Find the difficult passages at once and conquer them 
first. 

Do you know more now than you did yesterday ? 
“Progress is a duty of life.” 

It is how carefully accurate you practise that learns a 
lesson well. 

“Every day that we spend without learning something 
is a day lost.” 

One must practise! Why then not have the benefit 
which comes from good practice ? 

‘The more haste the less speed.” 

If you sow careless practice,you will reap bad playing. 

Read notes and rests with precision, not by guess, 

To do a thing well is not only a duty but a joy. 

Play slowly and read accurately to avoid mistakes. 

Have regular practice hours and stick to them. 

Good work done, brings rewards soon, 
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Music at fulbam Congregational 
Church. 


I was not happy in the opportunity of my visit to 
Fulham Congregational Church. To begin with, 
the rain, which had‘ so obligingly kept off during 
the previous week—it was Jubilee week—came 
down on this Sunday morning with intensified fury. 
Fortunately the church stands directly on the route 
of a well-known line of ’buses, and I arrived at it 
with no more damage than a superficial dampness. 
But in the second place, there seemed to be re- 
action after the Jubilee blaze. The minister was 
away, his pulpit being occupied by a stranger and 
a layman. ‘The choir, as choirs will be in such 
circumstances, was depleted by the rain of half its 
usual numbers. The congregation for the same 
reason promised to be miserably thin, and I con- 
fess that I was agreeably surprised when, as the 
minutes passed, more and more people came into 
their pews, until there was quite a fair congrega- 
tion. I was struck by the large proportion of men, 
and said so, after the service, to the organist and 
the choir secretary, who informed me that Mr. 
Shirley, the minister, is exceedingly popular, and 
that there is a large P.S.A. in connection with the 
church. Having been for some years in a part of 
the country where P.S.A.’s—in any sense—are un- 
known, I did not at the moment understand what 
these initials meant, and was ashamed to expose 
my ignorance by confessing it; but on the way 
home the rumble of the ’bus wheels, I suppose, set 
my slumbering memory in motion, and I envied 
the people who could enjoy, week by week, a Plea- 
sant Sunday Afternoon. Thirdly, I was unfortunate 
in missing a sermon by the minister; for the 


| 








address I heard, fluent as it was, spoilt the servig 
for me by reason of an anecdote, vouched for 
true, of a detestably virtuous little boy who lived; 
a house where it was a heinous sin to help onesej 
to one of sixteen oranges without express perm 
sion, and who, having resisted the temptation , 
take one, greeted his returning mother with th 
self-gratulatory words, ‘‘ Done again, Satan!” Oy 
trembles to think of the last theological state q 
a boy brought up in such an atmosphere of di 
torted piety and unhomelike restrictions. As a lay 
word of this general exordium, let me say that 
think this church must be a happy and a prospe 
ous church. There was such an atmosphere ¢ 
good fellowship. I am quite sure that I wy 
usurping somebody’s seat, but there was no resen: 
ment; on the contrary, I was spontaneously sup 
plied with books. I do not know how many peopl 
shook hands with me in absolute ignorance of my 
identity or my mission; it was simply that th 
people have grown up in a spirit of Christian kind 
liness and friendliness towards strangers. | 
have never been more warmly welcomed an; 
where. 

The church is situated in Dawes Road, Fulhan, 
and is at one disadvantage from its. position on 4 
’bus route ; throughout the service the rumble ¢ 
passing wheels is too distinctly audible. After 4 
quiet introductory voluntary, the service was begu) 
by the singing, without announcement, of an introi 
“Lord of all power and might.” It appears thaj 
this is the established custom of the church, 
select number of short anthems being used in tum, 
and announced previously in the church magazine 
It is certainly a commendable custom ; one would 
like to see it more generally adopted; the 
announcement by the minister of every portion 0 
the service seems to me to savour of the school 
master setting a task. But to resume. The choir, 
which numbered only twenty members (th 
average attendance is over thirty) began the introi 
with admirable promptitude, and the congregation 
has evidently heartily adopted the plan, for there 
was no hesitation in following the choir’s lead. 
The congregation indeed took a hearty part in the 
music throughout, and distinguished itself fro 
some other congregations by keeping good time, 
and not lagging along far in the rear. ‘Th 
remainder of the musical part of the service con 
sisted of three hymns, Nos. 540, 107, and 113 in 
the Congregational Church Hymnal, chant 59 in 
the corresponding chant book, to Barnby in E, and 
Bradbury’s well-known simple anthem, “ O worship 
the Lord.” Not even in the anthem was the sing: 
ing left to the choir. The organist, in giving out the 
tunes, adopted the very quiet plan of playing 
as a rule with both hands on the swell organ, 
and invariably put down the first treble note 4 
little in advance of the chord. This has its 
value, perhaps, in starting the choir, but 
it is surely hardly necessary in giving out; and | 
think that a little more variety in this would be 
pleasing. ‘The first tune, Winchester New, has an 
extensive compass, and on this account it is some: 
times advisable to transpose it a tone lower; but! 
am bound to say that the choir sopranos, and the 
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congregation also, took the top F without apparent 
effort. The other two tunes were /u/da and Holley, 
both of a quiet meditative character, and the latter 
perhaps a little mawkish ; all were familiar to the 
congregation, and were very correctly sung. As to 
the singing of the choir generally, it was accurate 
in time and tune; the notes appeared to be well 
produced, and the enunciation of the words, par- 
ticularly in the chant, was very clear. The point- 
ing was punctiliously attended to, and I was pleased 
to notice that there was no over-emphasis of the 
accented syllables at the end of the recitation. The 
only point in which I should be disposed to say 
that the choir came short is the expression. There 
was far too little distinction between soft and loud, 
and consequently a lack of true crescendo and 
diminuendo ; the tone was too much on a dead 
level of mezzoforte. I fancy that the explanation 
of this must lie in the largeness of the average 
congregation. It is well known how hopeless it is 
to get really expressive singing from a large and 
miscellaneous body of people, and hearty singing 
usually carries as its corollary loud singing. Per- 
haps I might suggest, as an experiment towards 
getting rid of this defect, the occasional singing 
of a verse by choir alone, and by congregation 
alone. In /¢heir verse, the choir could achieve the 
acme of expression, and provide an excellent 
model for the congregation, who might thus learn 
a valuable lesson. 

The organist, Mr. J. W. Archer (whose. likeness 
we give), is a careful and reticent accompanist. His 
judgment in setting the time is unexceptionable, 
and he is careful to respect the voices of his choir, 
never drowning them, never leaving them with too 
little support. If I might make two suggestions, 
they are that he should impart a little more colour 
to his accompaniments, by filling up and invert- 
ing the chords, in moderation, and by a more 
frequent use of solo stops; and that he should 
not throw quite so much work on the swell reed ; 
why do so many organists seldom reduce the swell 
below the oboe? The more frequent use of single 
stops and small combinations would give organ- 
playing additional charm to player and hearer. 
Mr. Archer’s organ is a fair two-manual instrument, 
formerly in Stamford Hill Congregational Church ; 
where before that I did not learn. 

After the service I had a few minutes’ conversa- 
tion with the organist and the choir secretary, Mr. 
Turney, who were most courteous in answering my 
questions. ‘There are some sixty members on the 
choir roll, with an average attendance of about 
thirty-five; the secretary keeping a careful record. 
The choir is accustomed to make good use of the 
music selected for the Palace Festival of the 
N.C.U., much of which is sung at special seasons 
of the year. The musical work is pretty much 
confined to this, nothing, as I understand, being 
done in the way of weekday work in the winter. 
This seems rather a pity ; but no doubt many of 
the choir are engaged in occupations which, in 
these hurrying times, hardly give leisure or inclina- 
tion for much work in the evening; and then the 
P.S.A. and other good works in which Mr. Shirley 
has interested his people give sufficient employ- 
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ment to the younger and more energetic. And this 
church is one which shows beyond controversy that 
an able minister, backed up by true-hearted and 
enthusiastic deacons and helpers, can fill his pews, 
and even attract large numbers of (as we are told) 
non-churchgoing men, without recourse to any un- 
usual or far-fetched methods. 


The Comparative Position of the 
Sree Church Mrganist. 


By ORLANDO A. MAnsFIELD, Mus. Doc.T.U.T., L.Mus.L.C.M., 
F.R.C.O., L.T.C.L.; Author of “The Student’s Harmony,’ 
etc., etc. 


II.—LEGAL, SOCIAL, AND FINANCIAL, 


In fulfilment of a promise made in a former paper upor 
this subject, we hope in the present essay to continue 
our remarks upon the comparative position of the Free 
Church Organist, endeavouring to institute comparisons 
which, as far as our present knowledge extends, have 
seldom been made. and even when made have not 
always been conducted with impartiality and the 
knowledge which springs from experience of the things 
or conditions compared. This knowledge, it should be 
observed, is essential to the impartial and adequate 
conduct of some of the comparisons we hope to make, 
because in some of these cases knowledge has to take 
the place of authority. 

The accuracy of this observation will be admitted 
directly we come to institute our first comparison, which 
is between the /ega/ position of the Free Church 
Organist and that of an organist of a parish church as 
by law established. For here we certainly cannot 
speak with authority, on account of our having no legab 
qualifications. Accordingly, when authority is required 
to confirm a statement, we shall have the pleasure of 
referring our readers to that excellent little manual to 
which we alluded in our former article, ‘The Law of 
Organs and Organists,” by Mr. W. C. A. Blew, of the 
Inner Temple, barrister-at-law. But most of the 
general conditions which we shall hope to notice have 
been suggested to us by our experience and observation 
of particular cases, and from the latter we claim to have 
derived no small amount of knowledge of the legal 
status, obligations, rights, and remedies of most 
ordinary organ appointments, 

Of course it must be remembered that the Free 
Church Organist comes under the common law of 
verbal or written agreement, the former only existing 
for a limited period, and being very doubtful to enforce 
or recover against. Presuming, then, that he has not 
been so foolish as to enter upon an appointment with- 
out stipulating for the drawing up of a proper agree- 
ment, such a document should be signed by both 
parties, and should, zz¢er a/ia, set forth not only the 
duties and stipend of the organist, but the conditions 
upon which his appointment is to be determined. By 
this agreement both contracting parties are equally 
bound, and in case of dispute recourse can, if deemed 
necessary, be had to any court of law. 

But, unless the vicar and churchwardens have con- 
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sented to the drawing up of an agreement legal as 
regards the ecclesiastical and civil law, the organist of 
a parish church is legally inferior to his Nonconformist 
friend. As Sir Travers Twiss puts it, ‘An organist is a 
person unknown to ecclesiastical law.” And even 
where a parish, through its churchwardens, elects and 
pays an organist, such election and stipend are only 
secure for twelve months—the term of office of the 
churchwardens—and are by no means binding upon 
the successors of the latter gentlemen. Consequently, 
an organist appointed in this way, which is only legal 
in particular cases, is no better off than an organist 
appointed by the vicar, because such appointments 
could be declared vacant, or suffer the loss or reduction 
of the stipend thereto pertaining at the end of every 
parochial year. 

Says Mr. Alexander Cooper, the able editor of ‘‘ The 
Parochial Psalter,” “ Curates and parish clerks have a 
legal status, and cannot be dismissed except by appeal 
to superior authority. The clergy have their sinecures, 
livings, and preferments to look forward to, but the 
poor organist has zo legal status and xo appeal to 
anyone, however unjustly and unkindly he may have 
been treated.” In this respect the Free Church 
Organist wins all along the line, for he as a legal 
status, and when every other course has failed to bring 
about a peaceful settlement of a disputed point, he can 
appeal to the whole body of the church and congrega- 
tion, who find the “‘ wherewithal” with which to meet 
his annual stipend. 


Nor is the Free Church organist worried by church- 
wardens possessing legal powers, whatever he may 
have to contend with from Church officials who, in 
their official capacity, are unknown to the common law. 
Further, he can enter his church at almost any time, 
and has a right by agreement to the use of the organ, 
none daring to make him afraid. But, whatever right 
he may have rationally (for law—especially ecclesiasti- 
cal law—is by no means synonymous with logic), the 
parish church organist cannot legally enter his church 
without the permission of the incumbent who has the 
vight to keep the key. Nor can the organist of a 
parish church play upon the organ, or suffer others to 
do so, except by the consent of the churchwardens, 
unless it be during service time, during which the 
organist is the servant of the vicar, and could be 
legally compelled to play as the latter directs. So 
then, if the vicar permit the organist to have free 
access into the church, the churchwardens may refuse 
him the use of the organ, except during divine service. 
Similarly,” says Mr. Blew, ‘the parish may wish the 
organist to have free use of the organ, but the minister 
may refuse to give up the keys of the church, No 
mere agreement would altogether get over the diffi- 
culty.” 

From this our readers will perceive that an organist 
in a parish church is likely to encounter many legal 
difficulties in giving lessons to would-be organ pupils, 
to say nothing about securing for the latter and for 
himself a sufficient amount of organ practice. Fortu- 
nately, churchwardens (and in some cases vicars also) 
are very ignorant of the ecclesiastical law, while in 
other cases mutual good feeling prevents the occurrence 








of a “triangular duel” between vicar, organist, and 
churchwardens. ‘ 

But in churches where the common law of agree. 
ment obtains, all these difficulties could be obviated 
by the insertion in the agreement of a clause to the 
effect that, when not required for service or solicited 
at inconvenient times, the organ should be available 
for the private practice of the organist, for lessons 
given by him, and for the practice of his pupils, pro. 
vided always that the organist be held responsible for 
damage done to the instrument by persons allowed by 
himself to practise or play thereon. 

Here we are reminded of two occurrences in our own 
experience, which appear to us to testify strongly to the 
advantages of an appointment held under the ordinary 
rather than under the ecclesiastical law. The first 
of these incidents relates to the performance of duties 
pertaining to an appointment; the second incident to 
the determination of an appointment, the terms of the 
agreement having been broken. In the first case it 
was proposed by the incumbent that the organist 
should become musically responsible for every service 
held in the church, on the plea that as his agreement 
rendered him liable for “special” services, all 
services other than those held on Sunday were 
“special ” according to the implications of the ecclesi- 
astical law. This claim was, however, at once upset 
by the fact that the church in question was not the 
centre of an ecclesiastical district, and, for certain 
technical reasons, not within the jurisdiction of the 
ecclesiastical law, In the second case, after the terms 
of an agreement had been broken by certain acts per- 
formed by one of the parties against the express wish 
of the other, an attempt was made to retain our services 
up to a certain date, and so prevent us from entering 
upon new duties at a time desired by us. This 
attempt was frustrated by the opinion of one of the 
most eminent of English legal authorities, to the 
effect that the agreement having been wilfully broken 
by the other party without our acquiescence in such 
breach of contract, we were free to vacate the appoint- 
ment at any date, and claim our stipend to that date. 
The bare fact, however, of the law being on our side 
was sufficient to cause both of these incidents to come 
to an amicable termination. But, in the first case, 
when the church was made the centre of an ecclesiasti- 
cal district, we promptly resigned, having no desire to 
make further acquaintance with State-Church law and 
logic, both of which seemed to us to be at variance 
with the dictates of common sense. 

By many organists an appointment in the Establish- 
ment appears to be regarded as a sort of introduction 
into the best local society, a sort of vantage ground from 
which to obtain pupils. While freely conceding that 
a Cathedral appointment carries with it an evfrée into 
a more or less exclusive “set,” and, perhaps, enables a 
professional musician to charge a higher fee for his 
services than that to which his abilities entitle him, we 
have yet to learn that a Free Church appointment is a 
barrier or a restriction preventing its possessor from 
entering into intellectual and cultured society. On the 
contrary, we have always found that a man of ability 
makes his own circle of friends and forms a society of 
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2“TRUST IN THE LORD WITH ALL | 
THINE HEART.”ty ARTHUR BERRIDGE. 1124 | 
3."HOLIEST! BREATHE AN EVE= | 
NING BLESSING’); Fravk MAITLAND.At2d 
4."ROCK OF AGES’) (is Buxton GRunpy 1424 
5.“O BE JOYFUL IN GOD” By W. Henry 
MAXFIELD. Mus. Bac. 11/24 
6.“FEAR NOT,O LAND: (Prize Harvest 
Anthem) By ARTHUR BERRIDGE. 1144 
7.“HOLY, HOLY, HOLY” sy W.waicut. 1424 
8.‘THERE WERE SHEPHERDS’ 
(Prize Christmas Anthem.) By W. WRIGHT. 1124 
9.“HE IS RISEN.” (Prize Easter Anthem, 
By J.P. ATTWATER. 41/24 
10.“0 LORD,I WILL PRAISE THEE.’ | 
(Prize Anthem.) By ORLANDO A.MANSFIELD,M.D.1424) 
11.“BECAUSE THE LORD THY GOD” 
" (Prize Harvest Anthem.) By W.HENRY MAXFIELD,MB. 11/24 
12.“ALL HAIL THE POWER OF JE- 


SU’S NAME Prize Anthem) ByERNEST HSMITH, ERGO. 


BENEDICITE OMNIA OPERA.Pize | 

Setting.)By GEORGE H.ELy, B.A. 14/24 | 

LET US NOW GO EVEN UNTO 

BETHLEHEM.(Christmas Anthem.) By 

BRUCE STEANE. 1424 

_CHRIST IS RISEN. (Prize Easter 
Anthem.) By JAMES LYON. iid | 

. SAVIOUR, BLESSED SAVIOUR = 
ERNEST H.SMITH.FRC.O. 24 

. THREE INTROITS 8; Ernest H. | 
SMITH & E.MINSHALL. 17/24 

. LET THE EARTH BRING FORTH 
GRASS By ARTHUR BERRIDGE. 24 

. MARCH ON,MARCH ON, YE SOL: 
DIERS TRUE pyC€.Darnton. 24 | 

. PRAISE YE THE LORD (Festival 
Anthem By ERNEST H.SMITH.FRCO. 2¢ | 
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22 ASSIST US MERCIFULLYO | 
LORD. G.Ray.eicu Vicars. 1¥24 
23.PRAISE THE LORD, O JERU: 
SALEM. C.DaArnNTON. 24 
24. BEHOLD I BRING YOU GOOD | 
TIDINGS. ArntHUR BERRIDGE. 24 | 
25.WHOIS THIS SO WEAK AND 
HELPLESS® E.MINSHALL. 24 
26.REJOICE IN THE LORD. 
ARTHUR BERRIDGE. 2¢ 
271.FORWARD BE OUR WATCH 
WORD. (Choral March |W. H.MAXFIELD. 24) 
28.THE ROSEATE HUES OF | 
EARLY DAWN. Bruce STEANE. 24 | 


29. THE GLORY OF THE LORD. 
(Harvest or General) C.DARNTON. 24 
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[CIST OF MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS, 


— 


POPULAR HYMNS SET TO FESTIVAL MUSIC. 
By E. MINSHALL. 


No. 1. “Soldiers of Christ, Arise!” .................0c00e Sixth Edition, 2d, 
No. 2. “The Son of God goes forth to War.” ............... Third Edition, 2d, 


No. 8. “All Glory, Laud, and Honour.” .............. .... Fifth Edition, 1%. d, 
No. 4. “Brightly Gleams our Banner.” ets .... Third Edition, 2d. 
No. 5. “Stand up, stand up for Jesus.’ ee 

No. 6. “I heard the Voice of Jesus say.’ ................. (Sol-Fa, 1d.) 2d. 
=> = SSS SS 








VESPER TUNE. SEVENFOLD AMEN. 
(Prize Composition.) 


By W. HENRY MAXFIELD, Mus. Bac, BY JAMES LYON. 


: , : , Printed on Thick Cards. 
Printed on Thick Cards, in both Notations. 
PRICE ONE PENNY. PRICE ONE PENNY. 





Prize Anthem: “0 SING TO THE LORD A NEW SONG,” 
By MATTHEW KINGSTON. 


15 PAGES, PRICE 6d. 
Lhis anthem contains a Chorus, Soprano Solo, Quartett, Tenor Solo, and Final Fugal Chorus. 
Admirably adapted for a Festival Service or Sacred Concert. 





SONGS FOR CHURCH AND HOME. 


ONE SHILLING EACH. 
No. 1.—SUN OF MY SOUL. W. HENRY MAXFIELD, Mus, Bac. 
No, 2.—O COME YE WEARY HEARTED. CHARLES DARNTON. 
No, 3.—GLORY LO THEE MY GOD THIS NIGHT. James Lyon, 
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THE ORGANIST’S MAGAZINE OF VOLUNTARIES. 
A SERIES OF ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS CHIEFLY FOR CHURCH USE. 
; Edited by E. MINSHALL. 

Published on the First of every Alternate Month. Subscription: 6/6 per Annum, post free. 


Single numbers One shilling and sixpence each, 
Vol. I containing 20 pieces (96 pages) handsomely bound in cloth. Price 13/6. 
Vol. Il containing as pieces. Price 13/6. 

















=== WODERN ORGAN MUSIC, S= 


A Pubiication of Pieces in various styles. 
PRICE 3s NETT EACH NUMBER, CONTAINING 3 PIECES. 
PRESS OPINIONS. “Likely to be a welcome addition to the organist’s library.”— Liverpool Daily Post. “Will 
constitute a valuable volume of organ music.”— Leicester Chronicle. ‘Will doubtless find favour with many organists,” 


Liverpool Mercury. “The two most recent numbers show no signs of falling off in this useful series."— Datly News. 
“Admirable."” — Musical Standard. 
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his own, and no society worthy of the name is ever 
closed to a man of mental and moral attainments. The 
entrance into certain fashionable “‘ sets” may, perhaps, 
be best secured by means of certain State Church 
appointments, but the true artist has no business in 


frivolous fashionable society, and if found there by | 


choice, remains there at the peril of his artistic and 
sometimes his moral status also. 

As a means of securing pupils, provided Noncon- 
formists support their own men (which, unfortunately, 
they sometimes forget to do), we can see but little if 
any advantage in an Established over a Free Church 
appointment. Individual cases may vary, but we 
believe the generality of organists who have had a 
wide experience of both appointments will be in- 
clined to agree with our statement. We believe 
there are as many lovers of music, and as many 
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musical students, to be found in Nonconformist con- | 


gregations as elsewhere, and in point of wealth 
and numbers the Nonconformists have no cause 
to be ashamed. Therefore, there is no reason, pro- 
vided he be a qualified teacher and be conscientiously 
supported by his own congregation, why the pupils of 
the Free Church organist should not be as numerous 
as those of him of the Establishment. 

Lastly, as to the vexed question of stipend. That 
of a Nonconformist organist in a provincial town must 
not be compared with that of a prominent cathedral 
organist. And with whomsoever the comparison is 
made, due regard must be had to the duties required, 
their number and their nature, These being taken 
into account, we do not think that the stipend offered 
by representative Free Churches is below the average. 
On the contrary, if we consider that these churches 
have no endowment, are entirely dependent upon 
voluntary contributions, and have in some cases only 
recently commenced to pay a professional organist, we 
are of opinion that the stipends they offer are quite as 
fair as the remuneration awarded in the vast majority 
of parish churches in which, as Mr. Alexander Cooper 
puts it, the organist is wound up once a quarter, like 
the town clerk, by a cheque on the local bank! 

Although there are other comparisons we might 
have instituted, we are of opinion that those already 
made have been sufficient to enable our professional 
and amateur readers to see that if the Free Church 
organist labours under some disadvantages, these are 
local or particular rather than universal or general, the 
fault of a place or a people rather than of every 
appointment or every church. In fact, we believe that 
wherever there exists a Free Church congregation, 
capable of paying the stipend of a professional 
organist, and willing to support him in the matter of 
pupils and other professional work, such a man, if he 
be one of moral, musical, and mental worth, need fear 
no comparisons with his brethren of the Establish- 
ment. Lverything he doeth may xof prosper, but if he 
be a man holding his appointment for conscience sake, 
and holding it to the satisfaction of critics of art and 
€thics, he may go his way, assured that he shall rest 
and stand in his lot at the end of his days. 
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Short Themes. 


SONGS OF SCHUBERT AND LISZT. 
THE lyrical song has been largely a growth of the 
present century. Prior to this date, writers of lyrical 
poems embodied only generalities in their verses, 
and not until the close of the last century did poets 
arise who set forth individual sentiment, which lends 
itself so appropriately to a musical setting. When 
such lyrical poems as those of Burns, Goethe, and 





| others became widely known, a composer was found 


who was able and willing to render them full musical 
justice. Of this new and wonderful field of verse, 
Franz Schubert was asked to take possession; he did 
so, and in 600 songs has made good his claim to be 
considered the creator of the artistic song. His 
compositions in this direction have never been sur- 
passed, but he has had worthy successors in Mendels- 
sohn, Schumann, and perhaps above all, in Robert 
Franz. Of the first two, Schumann is the greater 
song-writer, though this must not be understood as 
involving any disparagement of Mendelssohn. 

The greatest of the more recent song-writers is 
Liszt, though this fact is not generally recognised, 
owing partly to the small proportion his songs bear to 
the rest of his works. His symphonies, church com- 
positions, and innumerable pianoforte pieces seem to 
overshadow his lyrical compositions. But into his 
sixty-five songs he has poured all the treasures of his 
varied genius and his vast experience, and we find 
there a rare tenderness not so conspicuous in his other 
works. The maxim of Wagner, “ Art is progressive,” 
is well exemplified in these beautiful songs of Liszt’s, 
Written for the most part after he had abandoned the 
career of a virtuoso for the more enduring fame of a 
composer, they contain the ripe fruits of a life 
singularly full of advantages, and of knowledge and 
skill seldom exceeded.—/reséo, 

* 


THE TWO GREAT CLASSES OF MUSIC 
STUDENTS. 
THE countless number of persons occupying them- 
selves with music may be divided into two distinct 
classes. To the one class belong those who study 
music for the pure love of it; to the other those who 
do it because they are forced to it. The latter may be 
obliged to do it because their parents insist upon it, or 
their social acquaintanceship demands it as an indis- 
pensable accomplishment, or in order to make a living. 
Those who love music for itself alone are found in 
every rank and age of life. Their adoration of music 
is sincere, although many may be poorexecutants. But 
if they are fortunate enough to get a good instrument 
and teacher, they keenly appreciate it, and learn some- 
thing. And if, occasionally, such a true lover of music 
becomes a professional man, and thereby a member 
of the other class also, then he will be an example of 
the happy union of following music for love and for a 
living. He will pursue his chosen profession with 
strength and vigour, infuse enthusiasm into his 
surroundings, and be an instrument of progress in 
his community. 
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SINGING IN AN UNKNOWN TONGUE. 
THERE are choirs and choirs, but many of them are 
very careless of the text. The poor ones some- 
times torture both words and music, but the best 
singers often seem utterly indifferent to the righteous 
demand that the words shall be correctly and distinctly 
given. If all the letters were only vowels, what a 
lovely time these ‘“warblers” would have! Unfortu- 
nately, there are only five open-mouth vowels, and 
the consonants —those plebeian fellows—are always on 
hand. Yes, it zs hard, and very commonplace for one 
who has studied “ voice-culture,” ‘‘ registers,” and the 
“Italian method,” under the best masters of London, 
Paris, and Berlin, to get right down to hard, dry, 
lip, teeth, tongue, and throat work, B, d, g, 1, m, n, p, 
and t, are allin the English language, and they must 
be given with force and precision, ‘ Man” and 
“and” differ only in the “m” and “d,” and if a 
singer cannot throw a “t” or “m” across a room, 
how shall the listener distinguish between “take” 
and “ make?” 

Evidently voice teachers are giving little or no 
attention to this, and it only remains for church officers 
and a suffering public to insist that choir singers shall 
properly prepare themselves for their duties, or else 
that the churches shall distribute printed programmes 
containing the words of all the musical numbers. If 
that is too expensive, the pastor might read the words, 
thereby giving the congregation a clue, at least, to the 
subject of the anthem or solo. 





* 
BEGINNING OF TONE. 
You can always recognise the finished artist by the 
manner in which he emits the musical tone. Be it the 
singer, the violinist, or pianist, he will strive to produce 
a tone that will be perfect in its beginning. With the 
singer the tone must come in flowingly, without any 
perceptible start—ushered in on the breath, as it were. 
The player of a string instrument must carefully avoid 
any scratchy noise apt to be mixed with the tone at 
the time the bow is set upon the string. To avoid 
this the bow must be in easy motion before touching 
the string, making the tone slide in, pure and free from 
any dryness, The pianist, excepting in places where 
forcible attack is required, should let down the hands 
easily, to avoid harsh percussion ; and when a flowing 
series of sounds in chords is to be played, each chord 
should be gently joined to the next, so that no new 
attack is perceived, imitating in this respect the voice, 
as much as the imperfections of the instrument may 
permit. 





Art of JOreparing a JOrogramme., 
IN preparing a programme for a concert, 1 would sug- 
gest, first—proceed to its arrangement with a complete 
list, both of pieces and performers, and give thought 
and time to its construction, keeping in mind the 
following :— 

Avoid giving the audience too much. One should 
consider how long a concert the audience can listen to 
and enjoy, so that they will leave the concert hall with 
an appetite for more, rather than with a feeling that 
they have had more than can be digested. 





Do not make comic or inferior music the prominent 
feature of the programme. The humorous should be 
looked upon as the dessert after a feast, and should no 
more come first than pastry at a dinner. There is a 
great inclination among audiences to cry for this inferior 
class of music, which they applaud with delight and re. 
demand with enthusiasm. Comic songs, and comic 
singers with very free illustrations of look and action, 
are a reproach of our time. Let us give our audiences 
what is good, and no more feed them on comic music 
than we should a child on ice cream and candy. One 
must not humour them at the expense of their mental 
and moral health, 

Avoid violent changes of the emotions. We should 
especially be careful that those feelings which may be 
called religious, and which belong to the spiritual ex- 
periences of our higher nature, are not outraged by any 
sudden alternation with trivial or more frivolous senti- 
ments or more earthly sympathies; nor should we 
expect our audiences to sympathise properly with ex- 
pressions of devotion and worship immediately after a 
comic song. If you intend having a sacred concert, 
have everything on your programme sacred; if a 
secular concert, have all pieces secular; but never 
bring these two classes of music together, for it lowers 
one and does the other no good. Church choirs, as a 
rule, make a mistake by beginning the concert with a 
sacred piece. This makes the audience feel in the 
beginning that they are in a sacred place, instead of 
preparing them for what is to follow. 

If the performers are soloists, they should be con- 
sidered not only for their own sakes but for the general 
effect of the programme. Voices of the same kind 
should never follow each other, or be too near. It is 
not well that voices of similar calibre should be brought 
into juxtaposition. A bold, stirring tenor is more set 
off by a gentle mezzo-soprano than by a piercing, 
brilliant soprano. Like the arrangement of colours, 
we must make each enhance, not kill its neighbour. 

In commencing the order of the pieces, I would say 
begin well. We all have heard of the effect of the first 
blow in an encounter. Open with a safe piece. If 
possible, I would say, let the opening piece be some- 
thing that will command attention and sympatiy, and 
at the same time be certain of successful performance. 
How common it is to begin with a long pianoforte piece, 
and thus have the audience wishing that each page 
which is turned over will be the last. Support this by 
a judicious contrast equally sure; and thus, when 
attention and respect is won, more difficult selections 
may be performed; but in all these, each should be 
set off by a pleasing contrast, avoiding, as before 
hinted, all rapid transition or violent changes of the 
emotions. There is a sweet sadness which it is a pain 
rashly to dispel; and a plaintive melody playing 
among the chords of the memories of bygone days, will, 
as soon as anything, induce this enjoyable melancholy. 
Now, if the mind enjoys this condition, will it not, by 
distaste and disapproval, resent any rapid transition 
to merriment and fun? I think it wise to ease the 
audience down, rather than to topple them from the 
hills of jollity to the vale of tears. 


There are many pieces the pathetic seriousness and 
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beauty of which would be entirely lost if the sides of 
the listeners were still shaking with the mirth of some 
trifle buta moment before heard. 
selections available from one emotion to another, 
making variety pleasant, and contrast sweet. 

Having carefully placed the best work of the evening 
in the most quiet and protected part of the programme, 
the end may be served with lighter pieces ; but, like the 
wise at a banquet, we should partake sparingly. The 
comic and light music, which has been reserved, is now 
atrusty auxiliary in giving relief and rest to a tired 
audience, without being open to the charge of having 
made it our strong point.— Zhe Etude. 








fausic as JOleasute and as Education. 


OnE who does not read the musical journals cannot 
realise the activity there is in the musical world. In 
the large cities there is a continual round of concerts, 
recitals, and lectures, any one of which, were it given 
in the average town, would form the musical attraction 
of the year. People in such cities can, if they wish, 
live musical lives; that is, they are surrounded by an 
atmosphere more or less charged with musical interest 
and study, and can any day or evening attend some 
concert or recital of high grade. The variety presented 
generally allows a choice between concerts of educa- 
tional value and those which have no higher purpose 
than simply to entertain. 

To entertain is good, but to educate, and consequently 
to elevate while entertaining, is better. But generally 
the better is not chosen. People are inclined to go to 
the concert that simply tickles the ear, not the one that 
on the face of it is going to make the hearer use his 
brains to enjoy it. No one, unless he is very one-sided, 
will deny that one of the missions of music is to 
furnish simple pleasure, or enjoyment that requires no 
particular thought. It is no slight mission to supply a 
relaxation to tired minds, nerves, and muscles—a 
relaxation that is in itself perfectly harmless, no matter 
in what quantity it be taken. ‘Music is the only 
sensual pleasure without vice.” This being true, and 
I think no one will question it, we may say that did 
music have no higher mission than simply to divert 
and to rest tired humanity, or to occupy in a harmless 
way those who might otherwise be engaged in that 
which is not harmless, mankind should rise up and 
call it blessed. 

Many musicians and many writers on musical topics 
forget that entertainment is a legitimate use of music. 
They continually cry out for the highest, the broadest, 
the deepest music or none. They forget that such 
music as they clamour for requires years of preparation 
for its proper reception and understanding. They, for 
the time being, forget their own years of study. We 
could not expect people to voluntarily submit them- 
selves to a series of lectures in Greek or Chinese if 
they did not know more than the mere alphabet of 
these languages. And it is not too much to say that the 
majority of concert attendants do not know more than 
the alphabet of music. 
student has little more than the primer of musical 
knowledge. 


There are many 


Even the average music | 


| But if we accept the statement that to elevate is. 
better than to entertain, we must agree that simply to 
| be entertained when one might be hearing that which 
is educational and uplifting is a loss of time and 
opportunity. It is not necessary to attempt to prove 
the fact that music in its higher forms and in its better 
presentations has great possibilities for broadening and 
uplifting humanity; and the same is true, to a great 
extent, of all music. Many may disagree with this 
statement; but then these may not have heard music 
either in its highest forms or by its best exponents, 
And even if it were otherwise, they may have been 
ignorant of its very alphabet or impervious to its 
beauties. 

The thing to be deplored is that people, generally 
progressive in other matters, are willing to stay on a 
low plane musically. Let them have a choice between 
a song and dance affair and a respectable concert and 
they choose the former; or be it to go to a comic 
Opera or a symphony concert, and the comedy has: 
their unwavering patronage. A concert of cheap. 
church ballads of the Moody and Sankey type attracts 
them where Haydn and Handel would be passed by 
without a thought. The ‘ Maiden’s Prayer” and other 
pieces of similar saccharinity are rapturously applauded,, 
while a Chopin nocturne is voted a bore. 

But how to make a brighter picture—that is the 
question. 

One does not need deep technical knowledge, nor is 
the ability to perform well on some instrument a sme 
gua non for the enjoyment of a higher grade of music, 
But if one ties himself to the Moody and Sankey 
“inspirations” and continues to delight therein, 
advancement is out of the question. 

Why do our young people dislike the better tunes 
in our church hymnals, and care nothing for the melo- 
dies of Mozart and Weber found in some of them ?’ 
The answer is plain: because they were brought up om 
musical milk-and-water in the Sunday School and 
young people's meeting. Sometimes it seems as if the 
ministry took particular pains to choose the worst stuff 
in the book for their young people and their congrega- 
tions generally to sing. But there are ministers who 
take a different view of the matter. One of them said 
to me, some time ago, ‘‘ Many of these songs ordinarily: 
sung in the church and Sunday School are made up of 
bad poetry, worse music, and abominable theology.” 
And he was right. 

Introduce good, sensible music into the Sunday 
School, that nursery of the church, and in the future 
you will have a congregation of young people who will 
enjoy the better class of church music, and in whom 
there will be an abundance of material for a strong and 
competent choir. 

One may learn to like the better class of music by 
hearing it, not by avoiding it. We must do just as the 
child does in school—continually work at something 
just a little beyond us. To step too far beyond is 
useless, A little at a time means certain progress. 
Next week try to hear a better concert than last week. 
To-day try to play a better piece than yesterday. To- 
morrow listen to some better music than you did 
| to-day. What's the use of continually “ marking time” 
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when you might step out and get somewhere? ‘This 
is the sum-total of the whole matter—to continually try 
to grasp a little more and a little better. 

The more musical conversation and reading of 
musical literature the better. Soon we begin to wonder 
how we could ever have enjoyed such shallow music— 
how we could have neglected so many opportunities. 
Soon we begin to grasp the hidden meaning in the 
masters’ works. Soon they unfold their beauties 
before us more and more. 

These masterpieces of music withdraw themselves 
from those who have no ambition to know them; but 
on our offering a receptive ear, they give us continually 
new ideas and new beauties, and fulfil their mission of 
uplifting and strengthening us. 

They do more than recreate us, they 7e-create us.— 
The Musician, 


Mwueer Traits of Great Ausicians, 


EccENTRICITY, more or less marked, seems to be an 
inseparable property of genius, and is particularly 
developed in musical notabilities. They are specially 
susceptible to external influence. Thus, Haydn always 
dressed in his best clothes when he wished to com- 
pose, had his hair freshly powdered, and put on his 
finger a ring given him by Frederick II., without which, 
he used to declare, he had not an idea in his head. 

Gliick so loved beautiful surroundings that he used 
to have his piano moved into a lovely field when he 
felt the fire of his genius burn, and there, amid scenery 
on which he feasted his delighted eyes, and with a 
bottle of champagne at his right hand and at his left, 
poured out his soul in harmony. Quite opposite were 
the conditions which were necessary to the composer 
Sarti for his inspiration—a large and solemn room, 
dimly lighted by a single melancholy lamp, gave the 
tone which suited his gloomy nature. Cimarosa wrote 
il Matrimonio Segreto,a once favourite opera, in the 
midst of noisy mirth, himself the centre of a large circle 
of merry friends, 

Gounod declared that his finest inspirations came 
while he was having a quiet game of cards—“ Patience,” 
for choice. Sir Arthur Sullivan finds his ideas flow 
freely in a railway carriage, the rapid motion and the 
clanging and whirring noise exciting his imagination 
and supplying material for a host of harmonies. 

Rossini was one of the most indolent of men, and in 
his younger days used to do the most of his composing 
in bed. Once he had almost completed a trio when 
the sheet fell out of his hand and went under the bed. 
He could not reach it, and rather than get up he wrote 
another. The lazy man, if he works at all, does so by 
spurts, and Rossini, working against time, wrote Zhe 
Barber of Seville in thirteen days. When Donizetti 
was told of this he remarked, “ It is very possible ; he 
is so lazy!” The overture to the Gazza Ladra was 
written under curious circumstances. On the very day 
of the first performance of the opera not a note of the 
overture was written, and the manager, getting hold of 
Rossini, confined him to the upper loft of La Scala, set- 
ting four scene-shifters on guard over him. These took 
the sheets as they were filled and threw them out of the 
window to copyists beneath. 
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Some of Sir Arthur Sullivan’s work has been per- 
formed with equal rapidity. The overture to /olanthe 
was commenced at nine o'clock one evening and 
finished at seven next morning; the overture to Zhe 
Yeoman of the Guard was composed and scored in 
twelve hours; and the magnificent epilogue to the 
Golden Legend was tinished within twenty-four hours, 

Guiraud, a French composer who died a little time 
ago, never opened letters sent to him. After his death, 
2,000 unopened missives were found in a garret in 
his house. Rubinstein had a peculiar horror of letter- 
writing, and nothing short of the most absolute neces- 
sity ever induced him to forego his inclinations in this 
respect. 

Beethoven was a slave to two imperious habits—that 
of moving his lodgings, and that of walking. Scarcely 
had he settled in a new lodging than he began to find 
fault with it, and set about lookiag for another. Every 
day after dinner, whatever the weather, rain, wind, hail, 
or snow, he would set out on foot and take a long and 
fatiguing walk, Indeed, it may have been his peculiar 
habits which occasioned his frequent changes of abode, 
He was fond of bathing, and would splash the water 
until the ceilings of the rooms below were soaked and 
fell. When composing he would howl and groan in so 
dismal a manner, that often the people in the same 
house, ignorant of his ways, rushed in, thinking he was 
ill. He used to go about dressed in an old coat, with 
slippers trodden down at the heels. 

Mendelssohn was like a little child in the matter of 
pastry. He could never resist it, especially cherry pie, 
and it always disagreed with him. 

Musicians have very different ideas on the subject of 
celebrity. Saint-Saens, the eminent French composer, 
dislikes public notice. Once he disappeared, just 
before the production of one of his operas, leaving no 
address, and sensational rumours of foul play were 
current in Paris. Eventually he was discovered snugly 
ensconced in a hotel in the Canary Islands, where he 
had retired to obtain a little quiet after the excitement 
attendant on the preparation of the opera. 

A certain violinist had received the command to play 
at a European court. On the conclusion of the per- 
formance, during which the artist had displayed con- 
siderable energy, he was summoned to the king, who 
remarked, ‘“‘I have heard Paganini, Spohr, and Vieux- 
temps, but——” the violinist here bowed, expecting a 
great compliment—“ you certainly perspire the most.” 








THE CO-OPERATIVE FESTIVAL. 


THE great annual festival took place at the Crystal 
Palace on the 2Ist ult. The most important feature 
of the day was the concert by a choir of 7,000, Merely 
to see them, crowding the Handel Orchestra, their 
dresses of summer colours (for nearly all were girls), 
the front rows filled with tall maidens all in white, was 
a rare treat. Their singing, if only for the volume of 
sound, deserved the liberally-bestowed applause, while 
their simultaneous movements with hands and pro- 
grammes—14,000 of the former and 7,000 of the latter— 
were a revelation of spectacular effect to persons who 
had not previously seen such doings by so many per- 
formers. The conductor was Mr. G, W, Williams, and 
the organist Mr, F. Wilson Parish, 
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CUbat is it to be Adusical ? 


To make his pupils musical is the teacher's first and 
last business, What is it to be musical? It is to feel 
as well as to perform, to be not a mechanical grinder- 
out of another’s composition, but a conscious repro- 
ducer of something that has significance for the 


player, as though he himself were the author of the | 


piece. It is to put one’s fancy and enthusiasm into 
the work and try to make it as beautiful as the notes 
allow. There are always further possibilities of 
beauty in every composition under the player’s hands, 
and these possibilities are due to the capacities that 
lie in tone quality. Pupils must be taught to listen to 
their own playing in a sort of objective way; right 
harmony must seem right to them, wrong harmony 
must be heard as wrong and disagreeable; the tone 
values must be richly laid and justly balanced, and the 
ear must observe and be pleased when they are so, 
Teach them to grasp the piece in rhythm and structure 


by analysing it, reading it through in silence after it | 


is already familiar, that its form and organism may be 


apprehended. This helps to gain a consciousness of | 


the larger rhythms. Many a student keeps steady 
time, even accents well, who has no sense of the larger 


rhythmic waves. 
stein’s “Melodie” in F, for instance, in which the 


whole effect depends upon the great, surging waves of | 


tone which the player must sweep back and forth 
with masterful hand. 

The other most conspicuous immaturity lies in the 
failure to appreciate subtle shading and finely mingled 
tone colour, How can one give them who does not 
hear them or imagine them? Students often produce 
bad tones or discords without being themselves 
offended—not because they have no ear, but because 
they are so engaged in getting right notes, fingering, 
time, etc., that tone as such escapes them altogether. 
Why should beauty of effect be compelled to wait 
until the mechanics are mastered ? 
better taught when the piece is fresh and interesting ? 
The laws of beauty, the nature of the composition as 
a work of art, should be taught early. Ear training 
must be a part of the daily task, purity of tone must 
be studied as an element of the technic itself; the 
characteristic beauty of the whole and of every 
detail must be sought out and presented to the 
player’s own Satisfaction as well as to that of the 
teacher.— The Etude. 








CHihen Wocalists should Cat. 


AMonG the questions which vocalists have te settle for 
themselves, says the Family Doctor, is that of eating. 
Some of the greatest singers of the world cannot sing 
for hours after they have eaten, while others must eat 
almost the last thing before attempting even a concert 
selection. If the digestion of a vocalist be normal, it 
is best to eat about two hours before singing. The 
body should rest for three-quarters of an hour after 
eating, and, if possible, no faculty should be used 
arduously during that time. Reading interferes with 
digestion, and’ any mental exertion delays the process 


just so much longer. The animal which eats a good 
| dinner and then lies down teaches a very good lesson, 
especially to vocalists. The food should be slowly 
digested and allowed to replenish every exhausted 
part of the system, then the voice is prepared to do 
good work. The stomach should be empty when 
great vocal effort is to be made, but it should not be in 
the weak state that follows want of food. The body 
replenished by food responds to the will with power 
and ease, and the vocalist appreciates how necessary 
a good physical condition is to a successfully sung aria. 
Attempting to sing on a heavy dinner is impossible. 


| The voice, with a few minutes’ practice, after eating, is 


usually very good, but there is no room to breathe, and 
the tones waver, while the phrases are broken by the 
inability to control the breath. The lungs require 
room to expand, and if the room is not there the effect 
is immediately observed. Patti uses so little breath 
that it seems as if she needed none at all, and this is 
the way every voice should be used. The facility with 





Test this with a piece like Rubin- | 


Can it not be | 


which she uses art spares her body any strain, and 
| she exhausts about one-third of the amount of vital 
force when she sings that most vocalists are conscious 
| that they use. She steps from the opera into the 
| green room capable of going through the scenes again, 
while others are too prostrated to speak. Her voice is 
| fresh, and will remain so for years to come, simply 
| because she is not demanding anything of the body or 
| the throat. The voice shou!d be the last organ to show 
| declining power, and rightly used ought to be beautiful 
| at sixty years of age. Little food, and only that of 
| the simplest and most nutritive kind, should be the 
| rule by which singers should live. 


Monconformist Church Mrgans. 


ST. MARY’S GATE BAPTIST CHURCH, DERBY. 


Built by Messrs. Nicholson and Co,, Palace Yard, 

Worcester. 
CC to A. 58 Notes. 

. Large Open sacar Metal 
Small do. ect , de *” 

. Keraulophon .. ‘ ss 

. Clarabella and Stop Bass Wood 
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Choir Organ, CC to A, 58 Notes, 
. Dulciana ‘i Metal 
. Viol d’Amour .. 


Great Organ. 
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Pedal Organ, CCCtoF. 30 Notes. 
23. Open Diapason Wood 16 30 
24. Bourdon " as es ” 16 3° 
25. Principal ee Metal 8 30 
Couplers. 
30. Super-Octave, 
to Great 


26. Choir to Pedal 
27. Great to Pedal 
28. Swell to Pedal 31. Swell to Choir 

29. Swell to Great 32. Pedal Super-Octave 


Three Composition Pedals to Great Organ, 

Three do. to Swell do. 

Foot Pedal, Great to Pedal, on and off. 

Tubular Pneumatic Action to Pedal Organ. 

Tracker Action to Manuals, with improved split 
jpallets, etc., to lighten the touch. 

Case, pine and pitch pine, stained and varnished. 

Front pipes decorated in gold and colours. 


Swell 


STOURBRIDGE WESLEYAN CHURCH. 


Built by Messrs. Ncrman and Beard. 
Great Organ. 


‘Open Diapason ‘ o% ee ‘e 8 feet 
Violin Diapason ‘Se i, me se B 
Clarabella 7; 4: a ht oo 
Harmonic -Flute < <A a ae gs 
Principal ms Hs 
Twellth 2% 
Fifteenth 2 
Mixture 3 ranks 
Trumpet a be xe aes 8 feet 
Swell Organ. 
‘Bourdon " oi ty ie ja — 
Open Diapason 3 ne is * ares, 
Stopped Diapason .. a a Be oe 
iKeraulophon ., $5 ae ra 5 Sy 
Voix Céleste Ke ck a is Si) 
Suabe Flute .. ae ae ar - er 
Principal va * ic a es ae 
Fifteenth Ss Pe se re ay Bo hy 
Mixture = a a 3 ranks 
Spare slide for 16 ft. reed. 
Horn 8 feet 
Hautboy es a a a Bre, 
Clarion re nr = a ee A wy 
Ch tr Organ. 
Dulciana . 4 ; 8 feet 
Hohl Flute ae - a ar Sy 
Bell Gamba _ .., sie os es Ms S 
Wald Flute Se a Me is A % 
Flute 4 Cheminée_ a of ts 4s 
Clarinet es oe eh 
Spare slide for 8 ft. reed. 
Pedal Organ. 
‘Open Diapason . a y se 16° .,, 
Bourdon ee is ie ay af 6 
Violoncello... és ve om a o 
Flute Bass. vr oe : Bis 
Couplers. 
Choir to Pedal. Swell to Great. 
Great to Pedal. Swell to Choir. 
Swell to Pedal. Choir to Great. 
Accessories, 
‘Three Double-acting Composition Pedals to Great 
Organ. 
Three Double-acting Composition Pedals to Swell 
Organ. 
‘Two Double-acting Composition Pedals to Choir 
Organ. 


“Tubular Pneumatic Action to Pedals. 


| 
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Echoes from the Churches. 


(Paragraphs for this column should reach us by the 20th 0, 
the month.) 








METROPOLITAN. 

CAMBERWELL,—The marriage took place on Satur- 
day (July 24th) at the Camberwell New Road Con. 
gregational Church, between Mr. F. C. Harrison 
(organist of the above church) and Miss L, A. Ridley. 
The service was conducted by the Rev. William 
Le Pla, the choir of the church being present to 
render the choral portion, and the organ being pre- 
sided over by Miss Scott, The bride, who was led to 
the altar by her father, was tastefully dressed in 
mauve and white satin, profusely trimmed with white 
silk lace. The bridesmaid (her sister) was in a very 
light fawn dress, trimmed with white satin and silk 
lace, with a stylish white Victorian boan.: Among 
the presents received (wh'ch were numerous) was a 
handsome drawing-room lamp, with engraved inscrip- 
tion, presented by the Rev. William Le Pla on behalf 
of the members of the choir. The wedding party left 
the church, which was decorated with flowers, to the 
strains of Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Wedding March.” 


LAMBETH.—The Upton Chapel Sunday School Anni- 
versary Services just held are on all hands declared to 
have been the most successful in the history of the 
church. The boys from the ‘Southwark Boys’ Home” 
took part for the first time. Special music (published 
in advance for the occasion by the Sunday School 
Union) was composed by Messrs. H. Ford Benson and 
W. Staniland. The singing throughout the day 
reached a high standard of excellence, culminating at 
the evening service in a splendid service of praise. 
Crowded congregations attended. The ordinary ser- 
vices at Upton Chapel are now noticeable for the 
presence of the boys from the “Southwark Boys’ 
Home,” together with the girls from ‘‘ Miss Sharman’s 
Orphanage,” whose appearance in their respective 
uniforms lends additional attractiveness to the ser- 
vices, while their fresh young voices are heard to great 
advantage in the singing. 


PROVINCIAL, 


BRIERLEY HILL.—An excellent two-manual organ 
has recently been erected in Bent-street Primitive 
Methodist Chapel by Messrs, Nicholson and Co., of 
Worcester. 


CHELTENHAM.—A new organ has recently been 








erected in Bethesda Wesleyan Chapel. Mr. A. G. 
Bloodworth gave one of the recitals, which was much 
enjoyed. Miss Waite was the vocalist. 


GREENFIELD,—A new organ, of seventeen stops, has 
been erected in the Wesleyan Chapel by Messrs. 
Abbott and Smith, of Leeds, 


HAYFIELD.—The new organ in the Primitive 
Methodist Chapel was recently opened by Mr. James 
Pollard. 

READING.—A new organ, costing £400, has been 
given to the Oxford Road Wesleyan Chapel by Mr. G. 
G. Gilligan. 


SALTBURN-BY-THE-SEA.—An organ recital was given 
in the Congregational Church on Sunday afternoon, 
August Ist, by Mr. J. W. Burnley, Mr. Armstrong, of 
Middlesbrough, being the vocalist. 


SCARBOROUGH.—The choir anniversary ot the South 
Cliff Congregational Church was recently celebrated, 
when special collections were made for musical ex- 
penses. In the course of the service, beside the hymns 
in which the whole congregation joined, the choir sang 
“ The heavens are telling” (Creation), “ Lift up your 
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heads ” (Zesstah), and ‘‘ Hear my Prayer” (Mendels- 
sohn ), the soprano solo running through the last named 
being sung by Miss Florence Jones, a member of Mr. 
Holdsworth’s late choir in Manchester. The solo as 


well as the choruses were most sympathetically sung, | 


| 


and the ‘ Hallelujah Chorus” brought the service to an | 


appropriate conclusion. Mr. F. E. Edmond is to be 
complimented on the general efficiency of the choir. 


Sr. ALBANS,—The annual Choir Sunday at Dagnall | 


Street Baptist Church took place on July 25th, when 
the order of service, both morning and evening, con- 
tained anthems of an ambitious nature, which were 
rendered in a creditable and impressive manner by the 
choir of about thirty-five members, under the direction 
of Mr. Wm Fisk. The selections included Te Deum 
{Dykes in F), Magnificat (Calkia in F). Anthems, 
“ Hosanna inthe Highest” (Stainer) and “In humble 
faith and holy love” (Garrett). Various solos were sung 
at each service by Mr. Alexander Tucker, of London, 
and anpropriate sermons were preached by the pastor, 
Rev. C. M. Hardy, B.A., who urged the congregation 
to better prepare themselves for taking a greater part 
in the musical services by occasionally attending the 
choir rehearsals. This they might surely do with 
considerable advantage to themselves. We are glad to 
hear that the church officers have decided to make 
considerable improvements ard additions to the organ, 
which will be a great encouragement to Mr. Fisk and 
his choristers, and «will doubtless prove a substantial 


impetus to the singing of the congregation generally. | 


There are few Baptist churches where the musical 
services receive better attention than here. 


COLONIAL. 

WELLINGTON, NEW ZEALAND.—On Saturday after- 
noon (June 19th) Mr. Maughan Barnett, F.R.C.O. 
(organist of St. John’s), and Mr, W. A. Reid, A.M.T.C.L. 
(organist of St. Luke's), gave a combined organ recital 
before the members of the Presbyterian General 
Assembly in St. John’s Presbyterian Church, Mr. 
Maughan Barnett played “Andantino” (L. Wely), 
“God Save the Queen, with variations” (Rinck) ; 
Offertoire (L. Weély); “Andante Cantabile” (C 
M. Widor); ‘“ Rhapsodie No, 1” (Saint-Saéns) ; 
“Finale” (C. M. Widor); “March” from “Song of 
Empire” (Maughan Barnett). Mr. W. A. Reid’s con- 
tributions to the programme were “Fugue” (J. S. 
Bach); ‘ Postlude in G” (D. R. Munro); “ Impro- 
visation” for vox humana (W. A. Reid); ‘ Medita- 
tion ” (Bruce Steane).; “ Concerto” (Handel) ; ‘ Offer- 
toire in G” (J. P. Attwater). Mr, Reid also joined 
Mr. Barnett in the organ duet, ‘ Concert piece in C 
Minor” (L. Thiele) which elicited much applause, and 
which had to be repeated. On Sunday afternoon 
(June 2oth) Mr. W. A. Reid, A.M.T.C.L., gave an organ 
recital in St. Luke’s Church, when he played the 
following pieces: “Overture to the Occasional 


Oratorio” (Handel); ‘Coronation March” (Meyer- . 


beer); ‘ Zadok the Priest” (Handel) ; “ Royal March” 
(Dr. Vincent); ‘ The King shall rejoice” (Handel) ; 
Coronation March” (Lesueur) “Hallelujah Chorus” 
(Handel); “God Save the Queen, with variations” 
(Adolph Hesse). .On Jubilee Sunday special services 
were held at all the Nonconformist Churches. At the 
Taranahi Street Wesleyan Church, Mr. W. J. Harland 
played ‘‘Coronation March” (Meyerbeer), Handel's 
“ Hallelujah Chorus” from the Messtah was sung, and 
also a fine setting of the ‘“Queen’s Song” (Cowen). 
At St. John’s Presbyterian Church Mr. Maughan 
Baruett played ‘‘ God Save the Queen, with variations ” 
(Rinck); ‘‘ Hallelujah Chorus” (Handel) ; and “ March 
from Eli” (Costa), At St. Luke’s Church Mr. W. A. 
Reid played ‘The Heavens are Telling” (Haydn) ; 
“Offertoire in F” (J. Hartwell); “ March” (Maughan 
Barnett). At St. Andrew's Presbyterian Church, Mr. 








C. H. Pierard played “ Aria” (Barnby); ‘ Hallelujah 
Chorus” (Handel), At the Congregational Church 
(The Terrace) Mr. C. Russell played “ Fugue” (J. S. 
Bach); “ Offertoire in F” (L. Wély); and ‘“ War 
March of the Priests” (Mendelssohn). Large congre- 
gations attended the churches, and several verses of 
the National Anthem were invariably sung. 


Correspondence. 


UNPUNCTUALITY OF SINGERS. 
To the Editor of Tut Nonconrormist Musicat JourRNAL, 


S1r,—During a recent holiday I have been much 
struck while visiting various chapels in different towns 
by the unpunctuality of the singers. At one chapel when 
the minister entered the pulpit there was not a single 
singer in the choir, A few arrived before the first 
hymn, and others took their seats at various points of 
the service, I fear this is a common fault amongst 
our choirs, Can nothing be done to stop it ?—Yours, 
etc., Fo Te 


VOCAL COMPETITIONS AT THE AGRICUL- 
TURAL HALL. 
To the Editor of Tue Nonconrormist Musicat JourNAL, 


Dear Sir,—Referring to the recent Vocal Competi- 
tion at the Royal Agricultural Hall, and the list of prize- 
winners published in your August issue, your readers 
will doubtless be interested to learn that the Mr. 
T. J. Morgan mentioned (who won a prize valued at 
thirty-five guineas) is a member of a Nonconformist 
choir—that of Upton Chapel. Mr. Morgan’s success 
in view of the open character of the competition, is 
very creditable and augurs well for his future career. 
I have great confidence in recommending him to any 
church in want of a soloist (bass or baritone) for a 
special occasion. Mr. Morgan has a remarkably good 
voice and is thoroughly reliable in oratorio or cantata 
work,—I am, dear sir, yours very truly, 

H. Forp BENSON, 


(Organist and Choirmaster, Upton Chapel, Lambeth 
Road. S.E.), 





THE N. C. U. CHORAL COMPETITIONS. 
To the Editor of THz Nonconrormist Musica JouRNAL. 


S1r,—I trust the N. C. U. Committee will not abolish 
the small choir competitions in spite of there being 
no entries this year. Our church choirs—speaking 
generally—are small ones, and I fully believe there will 
be sufficient entries in future years. 

At the same time I heartily endorse ‘ Choralist’s” 
remarks as to Chcir Unions competing. Such a com- 
petition would be most interesting, and at the same 
time be very useful to the singers. I sincerely trust the 
experiment may at least be tried.— Yours, — ine 





Staccato Motes. 


Sir ARTHUR SULLIVAN has forwarded to the Prince 
of Wales’s Fund a cheque for £202, representing the 
sum paid in respect of royalty on the sales of the late 
Bishop of Wakefield's Jubilee hymn. Sir Arthur, in 
making the donation, expressed a wish that it should 
be considered a joint gift from the Bishop of Wake- 
field and himself as their share of the proceeds of the 


Jubilee hymn. 
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THE King of Siam visited Westminster Abbey, and 
listened to the playing of Sir F. Bridge on the organ. 
His Majesty was deeply interested in noting that the 
sounds proceeded from different directions, and was 
astonished when he was informed that the player was 
manipulating an echo-organ in the triforium at such a 
distance from the keyboard. 

IT is stated that nearly all the members of the Crystal 
Palace orchestra have resigned their positions on 
account of the change made in their duties. 

THE Dean and Chapter of Worcester have appointed 
Mr. Ivor Atkins, Mus. Bac., F.R.C.O., organist of Wor- 
cester Cathedral. Mr, Atkins was for some years 
assistant organist of Hereford Cathedral, and is at 
present organist of Ludlow Parish Church. 

Dr. F. N. ABERNETHY has been presented with an 
illuminated address and a purse of money in connec- 
tion with St. Saviour’s Church organ appointment. 
Much sympathy was shown him as a result of the harsh 
treatment he received. 

The Society of the Beethoven House, at Bonn, offers 
three prizes of £100 each for three pieces of chamber 
music, one of which must be for string instruments 
only, another for strings and piano, and the third for 
wind instruments and strings. Composers must have 
attained their majority. 

THE National Eisteddfod was held at Newport ( Mon.). 
For the chief choral competition two prizes were offered 
for the best and second best singing of a chorus from 
Dvorak’s “ St. Ludmila,” and “The Mariners,” by Mr. 
David Jenkins, Mus. Bac, The first prize was one of 
£200, with a gold medal to the conductor ; the second 
one of £50, with £3 worth of music presented by 
Novello and Co. Six choirs competed, that from 
Aberysychan and Pontypool, under Mr, Protheroe, 
being victosious. The adjudicators were Sir A. C, 
Mackenzie, Mr. Walter Macfarren, and Mr. Emlyn 
Evans. 

THE Competition for the Diamond Jubilee Scholar- 
ships and Exhibitions open to all British subjects, and 
held at the London College of Music last month, re- 
sulted as follows: Singing Scholarship (value £20), 
Blanche Williams; Pianoforte Scholarship (£20), 
Violet Dixon; Elocution Exhibition (£10), May W. 
Drysdale ; Violin Exhibition (£10), Winifred Tweedie ; 
“Ashdown” Prize (value £5 5s.), Suzanne Stokvis. 
The examiners were Dr. Horton Allison, F.R.A.M., Dr. 
W. H. Longhurst, Miss Pauline Barrett, Dr. F. J. Karn, 
and Mr. G. Aug. Holmes. 

MEssrs. STEINWAY AND Sons have converted their 
business into a limited liability company. 

An American organ—said to be the largest in the 
world—has just been built for a London amateur, It 
contains great, swell, choir, solo and pedal organs, the 
number of stops being forty-five. 








Co Correspondents. 


J. J. B.—(1) 1820; (2) Yes; (3) Groves’ Dictionary. 

T. M.—It contains forty-five stops with six on the 
pedals. 

ENQUIRER.—We should suggest Stainer’s “O clap 
your hands.” 

F. A. R.—Thanks for suggestion. 
the matter. 

H. W.—We have been unable to get the information 
you desire. 

The following are thanked for their letters -——F, J. 
(Hull), T, B. C. (Birmingham), W. W. (Neath), F. J. M. 
(Welshpool), C, D. V. (Norwich), J. J. (Dublin),.O. D. 
(Inverness), A, H. (Bridlington), J. P. (Salisbury), G. M. 
(Leicester). 
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Accidentals. 


EFFECTS OF Music ON ANIMALS,—Various animals, 
and even insects, are influenced by the concord of 
sweet sounds. We often see horses influenced by 
music. One of the most enjoyable and soul-thrilling 
run-aways that I ever experienced can be directly 
traced to the influence of music ona horse. I| was 
driving by a brass band, when I suddenly discovered 
that music had more influence on a horse than I had. 
He reared on his hind legs as though he had been 
trained to go that way ; then he inaugurated an andante 
movement and you ought to have seen him bolt down 
the street. I tried in vain to restrain his enthusiasm, 
I noticed, however, that he didn’t keep step. He didn't 
keep anything—harness, gig, driver or anything else, 
He only kept on running. He beat time, though—beat 
any time that | ever saw him make before, and I had 
run him at the county fair. I would have kept that 
horse torun against time if he hadn’t run against a 
lamp-post and ruined himself, 

Horses are admirable musical performers them- 
selves, sometimes. I have known a horse to go 





| through the bars of an oat field and never missed 
| an oat, although the owner missed a good many of 





his. Then what work horses can perform on the 
coro-et. 

Dogs are singularly affected .by music, too. | 
whistled after a strange dog once when I was a boy, 
I don’t mean to say that the strange dog whistled and 
I whistled after him, but I whistled to attract his atten- 
tion, Iwanted to make friends with him, tor he was 
lying by the orchard where I wished to freight myself 
with apples. The dog raised his head, and as he 
caught the notes I uttered they seemed to awaken 
tender memories within his breast, for a plaintive look 
came into his eyes, Then he came bounding to me 
and embraced the calf of my leg in the most affec- 
tionate manner. He could hardly tear himself away, 
and wouldn’t if a portion of the trousers hadn't given 
away. 

There is a power of music in an old tin-kettle when 
properly brought out. I saw one brought out the 
other day by some idle boys who attached it to a 
dog’s tail, and I never saw a canine so moved in all my 
life. 





Music or Pics!—In a daily paper of Bromberg, 
Germany, two advertisements appear which contrast 
strangely. One “ Want” is for a musical governess— 
salary 80 marks per annum. The other is for a young 
woman to look after pigs, chickens and calves—wages 
240 marks. This contrast should lead young women 


who are straining to acquire a musical education to stop: 


and consider whether they would not fare better if they 
trained themselves to feed pigs. 





Dr. CHALMERS used to tell of his attempt to abolish 
the ancient practice of reading the lines of the psalm 
before singing. There was one old woman who stoutly 
maintained that the change was anti-scriptural. Dr. 
Chalmers took an early occasion of visiting her, and 
on asking her what was the Scripture of which she 
regarded the change as a contravention, at once 
was answered by her citing the text, ‘‘Line upon 
line.” 





A VERY high-placed personage once came to Rossini. 


with two long pieces of his own composing. He wanted 
to know which of the two the great musician preferred. 
He played over one while Rossini sat, tortured but 
patient. ‘he moment he had finished, “ That will do,” 
said Rossini, ‘I prefer the other one.” 








T, 1897, 
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March, 1896, contains— 
Introductory Voluntary. Thos. Ely, Mus. Bac. 
“ Hollingside,” with Variations. Ernest H. Smith, F.R.C.O. 
May, 1896, contains— 
Introduction and Allegro. Ernest H. Smith, F.R.C.O. 
Nocturne, H.S. Irons. 
July, 1896, contains— 
A Fragment. Arthur Berridge. 
Priere. Ernest H. Smith, F.R.C.O. 
Concluding Voluntary. James Lyon. 
September, 1896, contains 
Introduction, Variations and Finale on“ Hanover ” James Lyon. 
Communion, Bruce Steane. 
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THE King of Siam visited Westminster Abbey, and 
listened to the playing of Sir F. Bridge on the organ. 
His Majesty was deeply interested in noting that the 
sounds proceeded from different directions, and was 
astonished when he was informed that the player was 
manipulating an echo-organ in the triforium at such a 
distance from the keyboard. 

IT is stated that nearly all the members of the Crystal 
Palace orchestra have resigned their positions on 
account of the change made in their duties. 

THe Dean and Chapter of Worcester have appointed 
Mr. Ivor Atkins, Mus. Bac., F.R.C.O., organist of Wor- 
cester Cathedral. Mr, Atkins was for some years 
assistant organist of Hereford Cathedral, and is at 
present organist of Ludlow Parish Church. 

Dr. F. N. ABERNETHY has been presented with an 
illuminated address and a purse of money in connec- 
tion with St. Saviour’s Church organ appointment. 
Much sympathy was shown him as a result of the harsh 
treatment he received. 

The Society of the Beethoven House, at Bonn, offers 
three prizes of £100 cach for three pieces of chamber 
music, one of which must be for string instruments 
only, another for strings and piano, and the third for 
wind instruments and strings. Composers must have 
attained their majority. 

Tne National Eisteddfod was held at Newport ( Mon.). 
For the chief choral competition two prizes were offered 
for the best and second best singing of a chorus from 
Dvorak’s “ St. Ludmila,” and “The Mariners,” by Mr. 
David Jenkins, Mus. Bac. The first prize was one of 
£200, with a gold medal to the conductor ; the second 
one of £50, with £3 worth of music presented by 
Novello and Co. Six choirs competed, that from 
Aberysychan and Pontypool, under Mr. Protheroe, 
being victosious. The adjudicators were Sir A. C, 
Mackenzie, Mr. Walter Macfarren, and Mr. Emlyn 
Evans. 

Tue Competition for the Diamond Jubilee Scholar- 
ships and Exhibitions open to all British subjects, and 
held at the London College of Music last month, re- 
sulted as follows: Singing Scholarship (value £20), 
Blanche Williams; Pianoforte Scholarship (£20), 
Violet Dixon; Elocution Exhibition (£10), May W. 
Drysdale ; Violin Exhibition (£10), Winifred Tweedie ; 
“Ashdown ” Prize (value £5 5s.), Suzanne Stokvis. 
The examiners were Dr. Horton Allison, F.R.A.M., Dr, 
W. H. Longhurst, Miss Pauline Barrett, Dr. F. J. Karn, 
and Mr. G, Aug. Holmes. 

MESSRS. STEINWAY AND Sons have converted their 
business into a limited liability company. 

An American organ—said to be the largest in the 
world—has just been built for a London amateur, It 
contains great, swell, choir, solo and pedal organs, the 
number of stops being forty-five. 


Co Correspondents. 


J. J. B.—(1) 1820; (2) Yes; (3) Groves’ Dictionary. 

T. M.—It contains forty-five stops with six on the 
pedals. 

IeNQUIRER.—We should suggest Stainer’s “O clap 
your hands.” 
er. i 

the matter. 

H. W.—We have been unable to get the information 
you desire. 

The following are thanked for their letters -—F, J. 
(Hull), T, B. C. (Birmingham), W. W. (Neath), F. JoM. 
(Welshpool), C, D. V. (Norwich), J. J. (Dublin), O. D. 
(Inverness), A, H. (Bridlington), J. P. (Salisbury), G. M. 
(Leicester). 





Thanks for suggestion. 


We will consider | 


Accidentals. 


EFFECTS OF Music ON ANIMALS,—Various animals, 
and even insects, are influenced by the concord of 
sweet sounds. We often see horses influenced by 
music. One of the most enjoyable and soul-thrilling 
run-aways that I ever experienced can be directly 
traced to the influence of music ona horse. | was 
driving by a brass band, when I suddenly discovered 
that music had more influence on a horse than I had, 
He reared on his hind legs as though he had been 
trained to go that way ; then he inaugurated an andante 
movement and you ought to have seen him bolt down 
the street. I tried in vain to restrain his enthusiasm. 
I noticed, however, that he didn't keep step. He didn't 
keep anything—harness, gig, driver or anything else, 
He only kept on running. He beat time, though—beat 
any time that I ever saw him make before, and I had 
run him at the county fair. I would have kept that 
horse torun against time if he hadn’t run against a 
lamp-post and ruined himself, 

Horses are admirable musical performers them- 
selves, sometimes. I have known a horse to go 
through the bars of an oat field and never missed 
an oat, although the owner missed a good many of 
his. Then what work horses can perform on the 
coro-et. 

Dogs are singularly affected .by music, too. I 
whistled after a strange dog once when I was a boy. 
I don't mean to say that the strange dog whistled and 
I whistled after him, but I whistled to attract his atten- 
tion, Iwanted to make friends with him, for he was 
lying by the orchard where I wished to freight myself 
with apples. The dog raised his head, and as he 
caught the notes I uttered they seemed to awaken 
tender memories within his breast, for a plaintive look 
came into his eyes, Then he came bounding to me 
and embraced the calf of my leg in the most affec- 
tionate manner, He could hardly tear himself away, 
and wouldn't if a portion of the trousers hadn't given 
away. 

There is a power of music in an old tin-kettle when 
properly brought out. I saw one brought out the 
other day by some idle boys who attached it to a 
dog’s tail, and I never saw a canine so moved in all my 
life. 





Music or Pics!—In a daily paper of Bromberg, 
Germany, two advertisements appear which contrast 
strangely. One ‘‘ Want” is for a musical governess— 
salary 80 marks per annum. The other is for a young 
woman to look after pigs, chickens and calves—wages 
240 marks. This contrast should lead young women 
who are straining to acquire a musical education to stop 
and consider whether they would not fare better if they 
trained themselves to feed pigs. 





Dr. CHALMERS used to tell of his attempt to abolish 
the ancient practice of reading the lines of the psalm 
before singing. There was one old woman who stoutly 
maintained that the change was anti-scriptural. Dr. 
Chalmers took an early occasion of visiting her, and 
on asking her what was the Scripture of which she 
regarded the change as a contravention, at once 
was answered by her citing the text, ‘Line upon 
line.” 





A VERY high-placed personage once came to Rossini 
with two long pieces of his own composing. He wanted 
to know which of the two the great musician preferred. 
He played over one while Rossini sat, tortured but 
patient. ‘he moment he had finished, “ That will do,” 


said Rossini, “I prefer the other one.” 
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November, 1895, contains— 
Album Leaf, Arthur Berridge. 
Intermezzo, James Lyon. 
Finale Fugato, O. A. Mansfield, Mus. Doc. (Prise Composition.) 
January, 1896, contains— 
Andantino (Priere), James Lyon. 
Caprice, Walter Porter, F.R.C.O. 
March, 1896, contains— 
Introductory Voluntary. Thos. Ely, Mus. Bac. 
“ Hollingside,” with Variations. Ernest H. Smith, F.R.C.O. 
May, 1896, contains— 
Introduction and Allegro. Ernest H. Smith, F.R.C.O. 
Nocturne. H.S. Irons. 
July, 1896, contains— 
A Fragment. Arthur Berridge. 
Priere. Ernest H. Smith, F.R.C.O. 
Concluding Voluntary. James Lyon. 
September, 1896, contains 
Introduction, Variations and Finale on“ Hanover ” James Lyon. 
Communion, Bruce Steane. 
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November, 1896, contains — 
Marche Nuptiale, Ernest W. Barnard. 
In Memoriam. James Lyon. 


January, 1897, contains— 
Andantino, Arthur Berridge. 
Communion, Thomas Greenhalgh. 
March, 1897, contains— 
March Pomposo, Arthur Berridge. 
Prayer. Bruce Steane. 
May, 1897, contains— 
Offertoire in C. Millward Hughes, 
Cradle Song. Bruce Steane. 
July, 1897, contains— 
Andante, Kate C. Smith. 
Marche Jubilante. Bruce Steane. 
September, 1897, contains— 
“ Adeste Fideles,” with Variations. Ernest H. Smith, F.R,C.O 
Cantilena. James Lyon. 
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; | Z o . ESTABLISHED 1859. ~ Ca we ForRMERLY oF LonpDon. 


Cc. LLOYD & CO., 
Organ Builders, 


BRIGHTON STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 


Fmproved Tracker or Tubular Pneumatic Actions. 
EXPERIENCED TUNERS SENT TO ALL PARTS. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL PSALMIST. 


1 Edited by the late HENRY ALLON, D.D. 
t TUNES AND CHORALES (649). Including original book and all additional tunes. O.N. and Tonic Sol-fa 


tian 
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Prices, 4s. cloth and ss, roan. 


iP CHANTS, SANCTUSES, ETC. (107). (Original book.) By the best Composers, ancient and modern. 


Music arranged for Congregational use. O.N, or Tonic Sol-fa. Prices from 6d. 


CHURCH ANTHEMS (115). (Original book.) By the best Composers. Music arranged for Congregational use. 
O.N. or Tonic Sol-fa. Prices from 1s. 4d. Words only, 4d. and 6d. 


| COMPLETE CHURCH ANTHEMS (154) Containing above book and additional Anthems. O.N. only, 
d, 


crown 8vo, prices 4s, and 5s. Words only, cheap edition, 6d. and 8 


CHANTS AND ANTHEMS, Cheap Edition. Bound in 1 vol. (viz., the 107 Chants andthe 115 Anthems). 
i O.N. or Tonic Sol-fa. Prices from 2s. Words only, large type, 18. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 


| THE CONGREGATIONAL #*SALMIST HYMNAL. Edited by the late HENRY ALLON, D.D. 





ee 
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Tunes revised by Professor W. H. Monk, Mus.Doc. 921 Hymns and Tunes, O.N., from 3s. 921 Hymns, Words only, from 8d. 


REVISED CHANTS, ETC. (180). Unitorm with “Psalmist Hymnal.” Comp. Score, O.N., from 2/- 
Words only, 6d. 


1180 THE POPULAR SUNDAY SCHOOL HYMN BOOK. 


a CHILDREN’S WORSHIP. 


ay i A Book of Sacred Song for Home and School use. 
Edited by the late HENRY ALLON, D.D. 


} ; Containing 652 hymns, simple enough for the Infant School, and mature enough for the most advanced Bible Classes, and 
; sufficient in number and variety for all uses of School and Home ype 


WORDS ONLY. - 
Single Column Edition. 32mo, limp cloth 
” ” ” », Cloth boards ... 
” ” " ” » extra fine paper 
” ” ” ” leatherette, red edges 
” " ” » Troan, gilt edges Tealo Sol-fa. '8vo, cloth boards ee 
Le is ® Large Type. 16mo,cl. boards 2 0 * » roan gilt z 
yi fF | A LIBERAL ALLOWANCE TO SUNDAY SCHOOLS & CLASSES. Full and Descriptive re pu 
tf Lonvon: HAZELL, WATSON, & VINEY, Lp., % Creep Lane, E.C. 


. Printed by Haze, Watson, & Viney, Lp., London and Aslecbuny; and Published at the Office of ‘nm NoNcONFORMIOT 
; MusICcAL ” JOURNAL, 44, Fleet Street, London, E.C, 





CHEAP DOUBLE COLUMN EDITION. Paper, sewed 
” ” ” ” Canvas 
s ss 5 Cloth 
MUSIC ONLY. 
Compressed Score. O.N. 8vo, cloth boards eee 
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